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NOW READY. 


AN IMPORTANT WORK. 
VOLUME IV. OF THE 


Ehstory of the vil Warin America 


By the ComTe DE Paris. With Frontispiece Portrait of the ComTe bE Paris. 


The fourth volume embraces and covers one of the most interesting periods of the War, 
describing the Entire Operations in Eastern Tennessee; The Tullahoma Campaign and Cum- 
berland Gap; The Battle of yo eee = The Siege of Chattanooga; The Battle of; Wau- 
hatchie; Fort Sanders; The Siege and Relief of Knoxville; Lookout Mountain; Missionary 
Ridge; Siege Operations at Charleston; The Campaigns in Missouri and Kansas; Fort Pillow; 
Mansfield; and Banks’s Red River Campaign. 


IN THE FOLLOWING STYLES OF BINDING: 


8vo, Navy Blue Cloth, Perey S | Sheep, Library Style, . . . . . . . . $4.50 
Red Cloth, extra, Roxburgh Style, uncut edges, 3.50 | Half Turkey Morocco, , ‘ : 6.00 
Also volumes [., II, III. and IV. put up in a neat box—price per volume as above. This set contains 
all the maps faithfully engraved from the originals and —— in three colors. 
No library, public or private, is complete without this great work. 





. 


ALSO, A NEW BOOK BY HARRY CASTLEMON. 


Snagged and Sunk; or, The Adventures of a Canvas Canoe. 


By Harry CasTLEMON. Illustrated 16mo. Cloth extra, black and gold, $1.25. 


A NEW BOOK FOR GIRLS. 


My Mother's Enemy. By Lucy C. Liu. 12mo. Cloth extra, $1.50. 


‘‘My Mother’s Enemy,” by Lucy C. Lillie, author of ‘‘ Nan,” ‘‘The Story of Music and Musicians,” 


** Joe’s ee and other popular books for the young, fills a gap long felt in both Sunday School 
and household libraries. It may be termed a young novel, characters for the most part belonging to 
that period of life just between the school room and the parlor. 


A NEW EDITION OF 


Amateur Photographer. 


Being a hand-book for all lovers of that delightful amusement. By ELterstiz Watxacz, Jr. 
12mo. Morocco flexible, sprinkled edges, $1.00. 

The Third Edition of the Amateur Photographer contains an account of the more important novel- 
ties to which attention has been directed during the last two or three years, such as the esium Flash 
Light, Secret and Detective Cameras, New and Reliable Methods of Intensifying the Gelatine Plate, 
Orthochromatic Photography, etc., etc. 


PORTER & COATES, Pus tisuers, 
For sale by all booksellers. PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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~ BALZAC’S NOVELS IN ENGLISH. 


This enterprise, inaugurated two years since by the publication of “ Pére Goriot,” has now 
reached the ninth volume. Success has attended it from the first, due almost entirely to the 
masterly translations of Miss Wormetey, by whom they have all been done. The New York 
Tribune of April 22d, in a review of the new volume, just published, says: 


“* * Modeste Mignon’ is excellently translated by Miss Wormeley, who is specially qualified for the work she has 
undertaken by a genuine sympathy for her author, Upon the possession of this sympathy, which itself derives 
from clear understanding, all true success in translation may indeed be said to depend. The reply of the Earth 
Spirit to Faust:—‘ Thou’rt like the spirit thou comprehendest; not me ’—might be applied here. A sympathetic 
translator is, however, also one who is content to subordinate great gifts to the interpretation and illustration of 
another mind; and this is a combination rare enough in literature to make the attainment of eon} excellent 





translations almost as difficult as the attainment of real excellence in creative work. That the conjunction of 
sympathy with intellectual power and self-sacrifice has been found in the present case is evident; and it ought to 
impel the American public so to faery, the enterprise of the publishers that they will continue to issue these 
admirable translations so long as Miss Wormeley’s patience and enthusiasm hold out, 

“There is an educational value in the translation of Balzacinto English which it will be well not to overlook. 
It is full time the truth was everywhere eo Ay that this writer surpasses all others in fiction 7 as much as 
Shakespeare surpasses al] others in poetry. Nothing can be more injurious to the interest of art than the acceptance 
of the modern heresy that since Balzac’s time there has been an advance in the quality, the methods, or the aims 
of fiction. The fact is that since Balzac’s time no writer has lived whose work will bear comparison with that of 
the great Frenchman; and it is not less a fact that the literary product of the generation now on the scene has so 
far been distinctly inferior in essentials to that of the period immediately succeeding Balzac’s. The latter showed 
the world what realism is. No one, either before or since, has interpreted it with his force or his logical com- 
pleteness, Yet we are drifting every year further from the landmarks Balzac set up, and modern France, with 
these guides in full sight, contents itself with the naked nastiness of Zola and the morbid ag tory of Bourget, 
while outside of France time and energy are wasted in the futile endeavor to make it appear that it is better and 
higher art to examine one side of one phase of life through a hole in a shutter than to go out into the open air and 
sunshine and look all round human activity. 

“No timelier or wholesomer tonic than Balzac in English could be furnished or taken in the circumstances, 
There is no man of letters living to-day so well equipped, so buttressed in his ideas, that he can learn nothing from 
Balzac, In regard to the methods of observation, the details of composition, the thoroughness of preparation, the 
scope of the outlook, the suppleness and elasticity of the creative processes, he may be studied with immense and 
continned advantage by all who aspire to write fiction. We have rd a ey Haye attempt to draw peasant 
life in France by that gutter-artist, Zola, Nearly fifty years ago Balzac did what Zola has failed to do, and in ‘Les 
Paysans’ uced a masterpiece, the accuracy and naturalness of which are more and more perceived as consci- 
entious effort towards a real comprehension of the subject advanced, Perhaps Roberts Brothers and Miss Wormeley 
will some of these days put that admirable work into English. They cannot give us too many volumes from the 
*‘ Comedie Humaine,’ even though their enterprise should embrace the whole of that great undertaking. Balzac is 
so various that almost every one of his books illustrates some new facet of his genius, and we can conceive no 


better remedy for the mischievous doctrines now being upheld in regard to fictiun in many places than honest study 
of this master embodies,” 


THE FOLLOWING NOVELS ARE NOW READY: 
Tue Ducnesse De LANGEAaIs. 
Tue Country Doctor. 
RIsE AND FAL oF Cesar BIROTTEAU. 
. NEARLY READY: 
Tue Macic Skin ( Peau De Chagrin). 


Handsome 12mo volumes, bound in half Russia, French style. Price, $1.50 each. 


Pere Goriot. 
Tue ALKAHEST. 
Cousin Pons. 


EuGENIE GRANDET. 
Tue Two BroruHers. 
Mopeste Micnon, 





ROBERTS BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, History of the People of Israel, 

A History of a Fatherand Son. By Gzorce Mere- | Till the time of King David. By Ernest Renan, 
pirn. Author’s Popular Edition. 16mo, cloth. author of ‘‘Life of Jesus.” Demy 8vo, cloth. 
Price, $1.50. Price, $2.50. 


This new edition will be completed in 10 uniform 
volumes. 
Martin Luther, and Other Essays. 


By Freperick Henry HEDGE. 12mo, cloth. Price, 
$2.00 


London of To-day. 1888. 
With illustrations. By Cuarues E. Pascor. 12mo, 
cloth. Price, $1.50. 


The Study of Politics. 
By Prof. W. P. Arxryson, author of ‘‘On History 


and the Study of History,” “‘ Right Use of Books,” 
etc. 16mo, cloth. Price, 50 cents. 





Hannab More. 


By CHarLorte M. Yonce. (Famous Women Series.) 
16mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


The Early Life of Samuel Rogers, 
Author of ‘‘ The Pleasures of Memory.” 
CLAYDEN. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 


New England Legends and Folk-lore, 
In Prose and Poetry. With 100 effective character 
illustrations, from designs by Merrill and others. 
A new and cheaper edition, uniform with ‘‘ Old 
Landmarks of Boston and Middlesex.” 12mo, 
cloth. Price, $2.00. 


By P. W. 





ROBERTS BROTHERS, Pusuisuers, Boston. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. 


LONDON anp NEW YORK, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


Correspondence of Sir Henry Taylor. 
Edited by Epwarp DowpEn. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
$2.50. 

“Full of interest. . . . (Sir Henry Ta wy Ay - well 
on towards ninety when he died, and for by far the 
greater part of that time he had known everybody best 
worth knowing in England.” — y News. 

“ A volume in which there is cometning interesting or 
instructive in almost every mes. 

“No book of correspondence Which has lately appeared 
will better repay —— or give more pleasure to the 
reader, than ti this.”—, 


The Long White Mountain ; 


Or, A JoURNEY IN MANcHURIA, with an Account of 
the History, Administration, and Religion of that 
Province. By H. E. James, of Her Majesty’s 
Bombay Civil Service. With a Map. Ten full- 

e illustrations, and twenty-eight illustrations 
in the text. 8vo, cloth, $6.00. 

“The Me y= is very readable. . . . It approaches 
that — ‘ind land 1 from a fresh direction, and places 
the peopl 5 - land in a new light.”—New York Times. 

FX da and comprehensive account of the 
history, peo people, adn gy bt on, and religion of that 
country.’ 


‘*Readers in ae of something new, students, poli- 
ticians, and —— may all profit by the perusal of 
this book.” — tator. 

* A volume enieh will rank high among the most inter- 
esting books of travel produced in recent years The 
book is a most modest record of manly travel, “and is of 
permanent value for its careful and accurate account of 
the little-known country which now alone separates 
China from Russia.”’—Times. 


A ROMANCE BY A NEW WRITER. 
Marabuna. 
By H. B. Marriorr Watson. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


“*Marahuna’ is a notable addition to the strange tales 
called out by the recent romantic revival. The author 
shows a peculiar psychological insight into the myster- 
ies of a being from another sphere than ours; for as Un- 
dine was a water-spirit,so Marahuna is a fire-maiden. 
The wierd story of her adventures among ordinary 
men and women has a touch of Hawthorne at times, a 
taste of Poe, a trace of Fitzjames O’Brien, and more than 
a hint at Holmes. The romance is dedicated to the 
author of ‘ Elsie Venner.’”’ 


The Island : 
A Nover. An Adventure of a Person of Quality. 
By Ricnarp Wuirerne. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


* . Mr. Whiteing reveals power of a high order. 
His characters have the aspect of life,and his scenes 
have caught a flavor of the freshness of nature. . 
The point of the book is its satire. Such good work is 
rare as modern satire goes.””—Scotsman. 

“Mr. Whiteing subdues satire, humor, and yd = 
and tenderness to one delightful blend.”—Daily N 


The Religious Sentiments of the Human Mind. 
By Dantet GREENLEAF THompson.  8vo, cloth, 
$2.50. 


“An examination of religious sentiments in their 
relation to knowledge, feeling, conduct, and education.” 


BY THE 6AME AUTHOR. 
A SYSTEM OF PSYCHOLOGY. Two vols., 8vo, $12.00. 
THE PROBLEM OF EVIL. 8Vv0, $3.75. 


The Testing of Materials of Construction. 
A Text-book for the Engineering Laboratory, and a 
Collection of the Results of Experiment. By 


Wiiu1aM CawTHorRNE Unwin, F.R.S., etc. 8vo, 
illustrated, $7. -<g 


LONGMANS, 5, GREEN & CO., 


15 East Seceneeren Srreet, New York. 
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D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


Evolution and. its Relation lo Religious 

By Joszpu Le Conte, Professor of Geology 
and Natural History in the University of 
California; author of “Elements of Geol- 
ogy,” “Religion and Science,” etc. With 
numerous illustrations. 12mo,cloth. Price, 
$1.50. 

“Much, very much has been written, especially on the 
nature and the evidence of evolution, but the literature 
is so voluminous, much of it so fragmentary, and most 
of it so technical, that even very intelligent persons 
have still very vague ideas on the subject. I have at- 
tempted to give (1) a very concise account of what we 
mean by evolution, (2) an outline of the evidences of its 
truth drawn from many different soucres, and (3) its 
relation to fundamental religious beliefs.”"—Eztract from 
Preface. 


I. 
‘Good Form’’ in England. 
By an American, resident in the United King- 
dom. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


Contents: The Order of Precedence; Professions ; 
Occupations; Government; Society ; Language ; 
Correspondence; Visits and Visiting-Cards; ports; 
Games; General Information. 


‘* The raison d@’étre of this book is to provide Americans 
—and especially those visiting England—with a concise, 
comprehensive, and comprehensible hand-book which 
will give them all necessary information respecting 
‘how things are’ in England. While it deals with sub- 
jects connected with all ranks and classes, it is particu- 
larly intended to be an exhibit and explanation of the 
ways, habits, customs, and usages of what is known in 
England as ‘ high life.’ Such being the society to which 
American ladies and gentlemen have the entrée, it is 
hoped that the book will be useful to them.”—From the 
Preface. 

ITI, 


Ballades and Rondeaus, 


Cuants Royat, Sestrnas, VILLANELLES, etc. 
Selected, with chapter on the various forms, 
b GLEESON Waite. 18mo, cloth, extra 
gilt. Price, $1.00. 


“ Mr. Gleeson White’s collection of specimens of Eng- 
lish verse in certain foreign metrical forms that are con- 
veniently styled French is curious and instructive, as 
well as thoroughly representative. . . We must com. 
mend the historical section of Mr. White’s introduction 
and his careful analytical observations on the various 
metres. As the collection itself is derived from every 
available source, from English and American writers, 
from dead periodicals and living, books read and books 
neglected, so also is the editor’s industry of the most 
thorough and searching kind.”—Saturday Review. 


A False Start. 


A Novet. By Haw ey Smart. 
cover. Price, 50 cents. 


Mr. Smart’s novels are always vivid in description and 
stirring in incident, and “ A False Start” does not lack 
in these characteristics. 


12mo, paper 


For sale by all booksellers ; or any work sent by the publishers 
by mail, post-paid, on receipt af the price. 
I, 3, AND 5 Bonp STREET, NEw York. 
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MACMILLAN & CO/’S 
NEW UNIFORM EDITION 


Matthew Arnold’s Works. 


“There is no Englishman who has conceived a 
more exalted idea of the functions of the critic, or 
kept more faithfully in view his own definition of 
the business of the Teritical power ‘in all branches 
of knowledge, theology, philosophy, history, art, 
science, to see the object as in itself it really is,’ or 

exercised that power with a more fascinating clear- 
ness or more elegant or charming urbanity.”— New 
York Tribune. 


Vol. 1. Essays in Criticism. $1.50. 

Vol. 2. On the Study of Celtic Lit- 
erature. On Translating Homer. 
$1.50. 

Vol. 3. Cultureand Anarchy. Friend- 
ship's Garland. $1.50. 

Vol. 4. Mixed Essays. Irish Essays. 
$1.50. 

Vol. 5. Literature and ‘Dogma. $1.50. 

Vol. 6. God and the Bible. $1.50. 

Vol. 7. St. Paul and Protestantism. 
Last Essays on Church and Religion. 
$1.50. 

Vols. 8 and 9. ‘Poetical Works. 
$3.50. 

Vol. 10. Discourses in America. $1.50. 

The Prose Works. 8 vols., in box. 





2 vols. 


$12.00. 
Prose and Poetical Works. 10 vols., 
in box. $15.50. 


*The Same. Half calf extra, in box. 
$25.00. 


The Poetical Works. American Edi- 


tion. In one volume, 12mo. $1.50. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


112 FourtH AVENUE, New YorRK. 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Before the Curfew. 

And Other Poems, Chiefly Occasional. 
Wenve.tt Homes. 1 vol., 16mo. 
printed and bound, gilt top, $1.00. 


This tasteful volume contains the 
Holmes duri the 
Gate” was publish 
wit, 
and 


The Puritan Age ne Rule 


IN THE CoLONY OF THE MassAcHUsETTS Bay, 1629- 
1685. By Georce E. Exuis, D.D., President of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, author of 
‘*The Red Man and the White Man in North 


America,” etc. 1 vol.,8vo. $3.50. 


Dr. Ellis is one of the most competent and cittqnas stu- 
dents of American History, especially of the Colonial 
era. In this ——— he ne gives the results of his researches 
and studies concerni he wemves which prompted the 
self-exile of the Puritans and the unds on — ch a 
assachusetts. Di 


By OLIVER 
Beautifully 


written by Dr. 


cisms which have — 
dealing with the P 


Metrical Translations and Poems. 
By F. H. Heper, D.D., and Mrs. A. L. Wisrsr. 


1 vol., 18mo. Parchment es cover, $1.00. 


Dr, Hedge and Mrs. Wister, who ere unourpesed eo 
translators, have brought Poems they h in a tasteful little 
book the Dest German have both translated 
into English verse, to Phich Dr. Hi edge has added some 
excellent original poems. 


Jobn Ward, Preacher. 


A Nove,. By Marearet Dewanp, author of ‘The 
Old Garden and Other Poems.” 12mo. $1.50. 
John Ward is a Presbyterian clergyman, and this en- 


some recent volumes 


—— brings the sternest doctrines of Presbyte- 
rian into Cay relations with the best elements 
of pp . Into it are woven lovers’ experiences, 


the social interests of village life, “ the short and simple 

of the poor,” and many characteristic features of 
modern civilization. It is quite sure to attract marked 
attention and to excite animated discussion. 


Negro Myths from the Georgia Coast. 


Collected by Cartes C. Jones, Jr., author of 
“‘The History of Georgia.” 16mo. Tastefully 
bound, $1.00. 


The delightful “‘ Uncle Remus” stories are but a small 
part of the = folk-stories handed down by tradition 
among the negroes. Colonel has gath- 
on a dy of these, which have been current on the 
and which cannot fail to interest a 
—— A of Teaders by their quaint simplicity ont 
grotesque fancies. 


Poems. 
By Epwarp Rowianp Siu. 16mo. 
paper cover, $1.00. 


Parchment 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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Roosevelt’s Gouverneur Morris.—Bradley’s Story 
of the Goths.—Todd’s Story of the City of New 
York. — Miss Yonge’s Life of Hannah More.— 
Clayden’s Early Life of Samuel Rogers.—Hare’s 
Walks in Paris.—Hare’s Days near Paris.—Straub’s 
Prophecy and Prophets.—Max O’Rell’s John Bull, 
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Historic Waterways.— Morley’s English Writers, 
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TOPICS IN MAY PERIODICALS 
BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


MATTHEW, ARNOLD. 


Not in the meeting of the hands alone, 

es ow of a casual courtesy 

Above the deeps of thought unstirred that lie, — 
Not thus, stern Teacher, is your purport known 
To those who in your printed pages own, 

More than hand-clasp or meeting eye to eye, 
‘‘A presence that is not to be put by,” 
Speaking more truly than your voice’s tone. 





And thus%you go not from us in your going; 
Some tree of truth from seed cast by your hand 
Green-canopied shall spread its branches wide, 
Its vital effluence far around bestowing, 
A shadow and refuge in a weary land: 
So shall your living self with us abide. 

Francis F. Browne. 


ARNOLD AND HIs WORK.* 





Another great luminary has gone down 
behind a threatening and somewhat cheerless 
horizon. The clearest and sweetest of latter- 
day heralds of light has carried-his torch into 
the great Darkness. The prophet whose pecul- 





*For a fuller consideration of Mr. Arnold’s writings, 
see THE DIAL, Vol. iv., pp. 121 and 221.—[EpR.] 
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nial significance of battered and time-worn 
formulas, leaves with us, as he departs, a new 
and memorable an, ag of that saying 
which is a stumbling-block to the Philistine of 
to-day as to the Pharisee of old,—“ Except a 
man be born from above he cannot have part 
in the society of the future.” 

Matthew Arnold seems to have made it the 
main task of his life to become a disinterested 
critic, not merely in matters literary, but in all 
matters that broadly concern civilized society. 
The word criticism, as he uses it in the phrase 
“criticism of life” and elsewhere, assumes a 
wider meaning than it ever had before. The 
well-equipped critic, as Mr. Arnold under- 
stands the office, is a man with the character 
and training requisite to constitute him “ that 
mere court of disinterested review and corre¢- 
tion, which every sensible man would always 
be glad to have for his own activity.” By his 
lifelong study and analysis of the best elements 
in the culture of other nations than his own, 
Matthew Arnold acquired a power of detach- 
ment from British prepossessions, which. is 
hardly less rare than the miracle of genius. 
He saw that the Anglo-Saxon race, while it 
leads the world in the power of conduct and 
duty, is inferior to the French in the power of 
social life and manners, to the Germans in the 

ower of intellect and knowledge, to the Ital- 
ians and Greeks in the power of beauty. He 
saw, moreover, that no civilization that neg- 
lects or ignores any one of these powers can 
hope to inherit the future. And he had the 

luck, the persistence, and the persuasive abil- 
ity, necessary to compel the most prosperous 
and complacent nation in the world to give an 
unwilling ear to his gospel of perfection. 

We Anglo-Saxons in America were very 
ready to listen and applaud when the preacher 
told our English cousins of their aristocrac 
materialized, of their middle class velgudegh, 
of their lower class brutalized. Are we equally 
ready to consider what truth there may be in 
the suggestion that, while we are in advance 
of England in solving “ the social and political 
problem,” we are still behind her in what he 
calls “the human problem”? Matthew Ar- 
nold is now where praise and blame are alike 
indifferent to him; by fiercely and contempt- 
uously thrusting back the criticism he has 
offered us, we can neither hurt him nor ad- 
vance ourselves one jot. Whether this crit- 
icism be the spawn of a mind sharpened by 
rancor, or whether it be the fe of a wise and 
candid friend, should make little difference to 
a great and manly nation. Nations as well 
as individuals have learned the most useful 
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lessons of their worst enemies. Competent crit- 
icism is one of the chief elements of education; 
it is the rarest commodity in the market and 
brings the highest price. Such criticism is 
offered to us as a nation by an eminent expert. 
Which is the more patriotic course: to join the 
brutal mob of nameless journalists who affect 
to deem it American to be impervious to all 
— comment; or, on the other hand, to 
weigh thoughtfully every suggestion that may 
tend to render us personally and nationally 
worthier of “the society of the future”? 

Very likely Mr. Arnold was at fault in some 
of his observations upon us, but he is as likely 
to be at fault in the praise as in the blame. 
At any rate, no ony tful man will think of 
remonstrating when he tells us that, if there 
be a discipline in which we are wanting, it is 
the discipline of awe and respect. Doubtless 
the deficiency which we share with the great 
English middle class in the sense of manners 
and urbanity, counts for something in this; 
many think the decay of religious faith counts 
for more. Perhaps the very equality that has 
educated the commonest man among us to 
hold himself rather more than the equal of his 
neighbor, may have some share in it. What- 
ever the causes, the phenomenon is most alarm- 
ing. It has already earned us an unenviable 
reputation among the nations for flippanc 
and for horny insensibility to the finer touc 
of art andmanners. In what other country in 
the world could a foreign writer of the highest 
distinction be treated with any approach to the 
coarse familiarity with which Matthew Arnold 
was handled by our newspapers, at the time of 
his visit to the United States? In what other 
country would it “pay” (for that is the way 
to put it) for newspapers to revile their fore- 
most man of letters, as Mr. Lowell, our most 
distinguished citizen, has been reviled by the 
party press? Crude as public opinion confes- 
sedly was in the days of our fathers, that 
opinion would not have supported a well- 
known review in blackguard insolence toward 
Washington Irving. things go now, how 
long before the old “ ——— of awe and 
respect ” shall have been exchanged for a posi- 
tive creed of unabashed derision of whatever 
in human affairs is venerable or pathetic or 
heroic ? 

Mr. Arnold has told us that we have as good 
newspapers as we deserve; certainly those 
who think our newspapers the best in the 
world are not the ones to complain of that 
way of putting it. What a matter for self- 
congratulation to think that, in the opinion of 
so distinguished a critic, we really deserve 
such excellent newspapers! Are the news- 
papers a true index of our minds, our man- 
ners, and our morals? In every American 
community the intelligent and sober minority 
protest against having their community judged 





by its newspapers. But the majority are well 
satisfied with the newspaper as it is,—with its 
want of taste and decency, with its flagrant 
personality. One of the saddest results of our 
system of personal journalism seems to have 
escaped Mr. Arnold’s vigilant eye: the fact 
that it feeds the craving for notoriety which 
is rapidly making even village and country 
people as public and spectacular in their lives 
as the French. 

So respectable a writer as the late Mr. Edwin 
P. Whipple agrees with the newspapers that 
Matthew Arnold’s chief traits as a critic are 
condescension and supercilious ridicule. Cer- 
tainly no one whose pet hobbies have been a 
target for his light archery is a competent 
juror in the case against Mr. Arnold. But how 
can any disinterested spectator fail to perceive 
that, despite his keen banter, Mr. Arnold is a 
critic of exemplary temper, fairness, and ur- 
banity,—a teacher who first wins disciples by 
his sweetness and then informs them with his 
light. Now that he is gone, perhaps we can 
be calm enough to see that he looked upon 
America with no unfriendly eye. He deemed 
us in many respects a plantation of the great 
English middle class, to whose energy, strong 
practical sense, and loyalty to duty, he always 
did full justice. He concerned himself so 
much with this class and with us, simply be- 
cause he saw in our strong and genuine qual- 
ities the hope of the future. It was because 
of his faith in us that he urged us to purge 
away “the common and ignoble, human 
nature’s enemy,” and to cultivate those needs 
of true human nature, distinction and beauty. 

Matthew Arnold was much more than an 
eminent social and literary critic; he was a 
great spiritual emancipator. There is a dun- 
geonless imprisonment in the sunlight and 
under the free sky; there are liberators who 
sign no proclamation and level no bastille. 

hat man of the present generation who sets 
a priceless value upon saneness and openness 
of mind,—the will, if not the capacity, to see 
things as they are,—does not owe his libera- 
tion from some clinging prejudice to Matthew 
Arnold? Who that has learned a lesson in 
character-building from a book like the “Essays 
in Criticism” can forget the day when he 
first opened the volume? To his real readers 
Matthew Arnold living was a cheering and 
energizin rsonality ; dead, he takes his 
place with those whose works are the educa- 
tors of the race. Like his master Gcethe, 
more than his master Sainte-Beuve, he was 
“a soldier in the war for the liberation of 
humanity” from the hideous bondage of bleak 
materialism and joyless superstition. 

A poet of little fluency and of somewhat 
scanty productiveness, but of rare lucidity 
and distinction; a prosaist who never penned 
a dull or ineffective or useless line; a scholar 
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without touch of pedantry; a distinguished 
specialist in education; a thinker who illu- 
minated letters, society, politics, religion,— 
Matthew Arnold holds a place apart by reason 
of his peculiar message to his generation. To 
him, more even than to Mr. Ruskin, it was 
given, in an age when men had grown obtuse 
to the beauty of divinity, to quicken their 
sense of the divinity of beauty. In a century 
whose dominant trend is scientific, his splendid 
powers were largely devoted to the task of 
illustrating the perennial value and necessity 
of literary studies. Poetry will be kept alive, 
he insisted, by the instinct of self-preservation 
in humanity. In a generation whose most 
marked superficial traits were incredulity and 
irreverence, he held an abiding faith in the 
divine elements of human nature. In a coun- 
try where triumphant materialism had buried 
the ideal far out of sight and had rolled a great 
stone upon its tomb, he steadily predicted its 
approaching resurrection. To the great, vic- 
torious, stubborn Anglo-Saxon race, loudly 
boasting itself the best breed upon earth, con- 
gratulating itself upon its crops, its machinery, 
its home comforts, its increase of population,— 
he was never weary of proclaiming that “Jeru- 
salem is not yet.” 
Metvitte B. ANDERSON. 


THE LAST OF THE KINGs.* 


When Carlyle wrote his “ History of Fried- 
rich the Second” he gave one-third of his 
ages to the fortunes of the family and the 
fate of the Hohenzollerns prior to the acces- 
sion of Friedrich to the throne in 1740, Con- 
sequently, his narrative is a fairly complete 
dynastic history of Prussia down to that date, 
and was until recently the only one addressed 
to English readers. But there are various 
reasons why this famous work could not satisfy 
the historical demands of to-day, even in that 
portion which covers the reign of Friedrich. 
Carlyle came forward as an advocate rather 
than as a historian, and wrote his sketch under 
a strong prepossession. In his first chapter he 
reveals the purpose of his writing, and strikes 
the critical level of his work when he says of 
Friedrich: “In his way he is a ae he 
always means what he speaks; grounds his 
actions, too, on what he recognizes for the 
truth; and, in short, has nothing of the Hypo- 
crite or Phantasm. . ow this man 
comported himself in the Eighteenth Century, 
and managed not to be a Liar and Charlatan, 
as his Century was, deserves to be seen a little 
by men and kings.” The Sage of Chelsea, then, 
in his “ Friedrich” writes another chapter in 
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his “ Heroes and Hero-Worship.” His history 
centres all its interest about a great personage, 
and men and women appear only as prepara- 
tion and cherus for him. Society plays an en- 
tirely secondary part to the hero; institutions 
and ideas do not come within the range of the 


author’s purpose. Moreover, this dramatic 
method of writing history abandons fidelity 
to the cold truth for the sake of fidelity to a 
poetical ideal. Carlyle sees in the eighteenth 
century nothing but an embodied “Liar and 
Charlatan” save one great “Reality,” who 
“managed not to be a Liar.” This pessimistic 
view of the times and optimistic view of the 
man, taken for the sake of an antithesis, also 
colors his earlier narrative when he contrasts 
his worshipful Hohenzollerns with the bad 
ages through which they worked their way 
steadily to a throne. 

Again, Carlyle’s notorious contempt for the 
genus homo —with the occasional exception of 
this or that hero — unfitted him to deal serious- 
ly with the affairs of men. The dignity of 
historical writing, the result of that seriousness 
of mind which a healthy contemplation of the 
crises, the catastrophes, and the progresses of 
the race produces, is unknown to his pages, but 
is replaced by a style which is frequently gro- 
tesque and sometimes hideous in its ghestl 
trifling over the hopes and fears of men mon | 
the destinies of nations. Keen and incisive 
as is Carlyle, he sees but one side of the life he 
depicts; and whilst he delineates vividly the 
pageants of life amid which his heroes plot and 
strive, he is a stranger to the great heart of 
humanity which throbs truly beneath the sur- 
face of events. No man who has not a sympa- 
thy for the rank and file of his fellow-mortals 
can recount truly the events which are but the 
outward expression of the eternal progress of 
the race upward to its own regeneration. Let 
him even, as did Carlyle, read exhaustively 
whole libraries and survey with his own eye 
the scenes of his history,—the secret of what 
he reads and sees will still evade him, because 
the historian must interpret with judicial im- 
partiality as well as observe with scientific 
accuracy. 

Finally, we are now told that “it does not 
appear that Carlyle undertook any researches 
in the Prussian archives,” while “from Aus- 
trian and Russian sources he had little or 
nothing; from French scarcely anything that 
laid claim to official authority.” Moreover, 
“the subsequent publications which throw 
light upon the reign of Frederic represent 
nearly every national standpoint and every 
variety of literature.” 

In his “ History of Prussia under Frederic 
the Great” Mr. Tuttle, while calling attention 
in his preface to the bibliographical defcieney 
in Carlyle’s history which we have just indica- 
ted in the quoted sentences, modestly depre- 
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cates all comparison of his own volumes with a 
work from so masterly a pen as Carlyle’s. Yet 
we venture to place his work, so far as finished, 
alongside “the master’s,” and to say that what 
we have tried to indicate as the lack in Car- 
lyle’s work is in good measure supplied by the 
erican historian. Mr. Tuttle is writing a 
history which, in his own words, shall describe 
“the life of Prussia as a state, the development 
of polity, the growth of institutions, the pro- 
= of ae Four years ago appeared a 
rst volume, which brought the narrative down 
to the accession of Frederic the Great; and 
historical critics were at once conscious that 
a new master, of the critical school of Ranke 
and Freeman and Stubbs, had appeared. One 
of the most difficult sections of European his- 
tory, in its obscurity, its incoherence, its dif- 
fuseness, was there handled with a skill which 
left one in doubt which most to admire, the 
insight, or the judiciousness, or the constructive 
power shown. Out of the chaos of Prussian 
chronicle came not merely a coherent political 
history, but the constitutional and, to a certain 
extent, the social life of a people who were to 
rule Germany because of the resources of 
strength underlying the surface appearance 
which they presented to the mere annalist. 
The work has now been continued to the be- 
ginning of the Seven Years’ War. <A fourth 
volume will cover the period of that war, while 
a fifth will complete the reign of Frederic the 
Great. 

We welcome the present volumes as a 
serious and valuable contribution to the histo 
of an important epoch. Whilst Mr. Tuttle is 
not a master of that pyrotechnic style in 
which Carlyle has never Com equalled, he is 
a safer guide. Carlyle, like Taine on English 
Literature, should read after a matured 
judgment is made up. The volumes under 
review will become the standard history of 
their subject. Written in an easy style, they 
recount their narrative in a deliberate yet 
sympathetic manner. The writer has a graphic 

wer in es individuals, and gives us 
in a few touches, which in more than one case 
depart from the conventional outlines, shrewd 
estimates of such men as Cardinal Fleury, 
Lord Carteret, and Kaunitz, Broglie, Bellisle, 
and “the old Dessauer.” But his leading por- 
trait is, of course, that of Frederic, and he has 
sketched it with no uncertain hand. “ Last of 
the Kings” Frederic was indeed, as Carlyle calls 
him,—and a “ Reality,” too, beyond a doubt; 
but no more stupendous mis-statement was ever 
mned than that “he managed not to be a 

r.” No man ever lied more persistently 
and shamelessly than the great Frederic; no 
personal promise, no formal treaty was binding 
on the conscience of this “last of the kings,” 
who more than once almost made shipwreck 
of his fortunes through the universal distrust 
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and hatred which his wholesale mendacit 
wrought. The truth is that the man who as 
crown-prince could write the “ Anti-Machia- 
vel,” and portray the model prince as one who 
should keep faith with his people and his 
neighbors and rule his domains not as a per- 
sonal possession but as a trust, was himself the 
incarnation of Machiavelli’s “Prince.” The 
fact that he brought the highest ability to his 
task and raised Prussia temporarily to a com- 
manding position among the nations should 
not conceal from us that his rule was a per- 
sonal tyranny, that this cold inflexible impera- 
tor was an utterly selfish and unscrupulous 
dictator, winning no cordial allies, owning no 
genuine friendships, but living in a Sahara of 
distrust and suspicion produced by his own 
faithlessness. is superb faith in himself, 
which wavered but once, after the disaster of 
Kunersdorf, and his military genius, were the 
forces that bore him successfully, in the face of 
a hostile Europe, to the front rank of imperial 
kings. This military genius is ably analyzed 
by Mr. Tuttle in a passage where the weakness 
of Frederic’s strategy is offset by the bril- 
liancy of his tactics. “It was his conduct of 
a battle, not of a campaign, his demeanor in 
the face of the enemy, not his skill in the crea- 
tion of favorable conditions, that gives him 
the name of a great general.” 

The first of these new volumes is entirely 
occupied with the affairs of tortuous diplo- 
macy and brilliant fighting; the second con- 
tains in two masterly chapters the author’s 
most valuable contributions to Prussian his- 
tory in the eighteenth century. Taking ad- 
vantage of the lull in politics which for nearly . 
ten years followed the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
he turns our attention to “ Recuperation and 





Reform” and “Civil and Judicial Organiza- 


tion.” It is with such portions of his subject 
that Mr. Tuttle is fully at home, as his preface 
indicates his purpose to be. Claiming no 
special military knowledge, he yet carries his 
reader, without much tediousness, through 
the mazes of the military affairs which it 
would require the unusual endowments of the 
Count of Paris to render absorbingly attract- 
ive. In the treatment of the diplomatic trans- 
actions, which must engross so much of the 
narrative, he enables us to endure patiently 
the long account of juggling tergiversation. 
But into the field of governmental growth and 
social organization, somewhat wearied by the 
selfishness of court and camp, we eagerly fol- 
low him, to find our faith amply rewarded. 
With a discerning eye and a codrdinating 
judgment he has set before us the organization 
of the army, the civil service, and the local 
governments; the reform of the finances, the 
currency, and the taxation; the supervision of 
industry and of commerce; the regulation of | 





the judicature, and attempts at codification of 





upon which Stein and Bismarck afterward 
built up the state were then raised. 

We wish we could have followed Mr. Tuttle 
one step further. But he is a constitutional 
rather than a social historian, and we look in 
vain for clear glimpses of the great substruct- 
ure of all that he has given us in the social 
life of the people. We feel that Mr. Green or 
Mr. McMaster would have shown us more 
clearly what the great world, which had no 
part in the counsels of diplomacy or of war, 
and which merely submitted to all that gov- 
ernment did for trade and industry,—what this 
great body of the nation was doing; how the 
people were living; whether any oe of 
the individual was being made toward social, 
economic, or intellectual enfranchisement. We 
would have been profited by a closer view of 
the toiling and unthinking peasantry; of the 

uicker life of the boroughs; of the conserva- 
tive obstructionism in the feudal strongholds 
of the nobles. It may be that this work can- 
not be done till a Cunningham, a Seebohm, or a 
Thorold Rogers shall have investigated the in- 
dustrial history of the German peoples. It may 
be that Mr. Tuttle intends to devote a portion 
of his fifth volume to this phase of the subject. 
At’any rate, the people of any land have now 
become the preéminent theme for the historian, 
.and no history is adequate which is content to 
present merely the politics of a nation or of a 
period. Social, moral, and economic features 
must be sought for and revealed, as personal 
give place to national histories and the impor- 
tance of the monarch to the importance of the 
people he rules. Even “the last of the kings ” 
would have been a small figure in history had 
not his tremendous personality rested upon a 
people persistent, enduring, thorough; a people 
who, through the silent years of their history, 
were developing beneath the surface of ephem- 
eral events the forces which were to crown 
Kaiser Wilhelm at Versailles. In these crit- 
ical days of the new German empire, when 
the sword of a line of imperators, passing for 
the moment to a dying statesman, becomes 
a sceptre, and men are anxiously asking what 
the nearing next — may bring forth, we 
welcome this new and masterly history of the 
man and of the politics which founded Prus- 
sian Cesarism; but we would hail with a 
heartier satisfaction anyone who would voice 
for us the silent forces of society which, even 
in the reign of the Great Frederic, were point- 
ing to a time when an uncrowned Cesar should 
be able to wield the sceptre if not to wear the 
crown of the Hohenzollerns in the person of 
Prince Bismarck. J. J. Harsey. 





If William L, Emperor of Germany, had 
lived until the 22d of last March, or thirteen 
days longer than he did live, he would have 
completed his ninety-first year. He had a 
long and eventful life. It is scarcely an ex- 
aggeration to say that his biography must be 
a history of Europe in the present century. 
Not Germany alone but all Europe has felt 
William’s influence, and events of historic in- 
terest in various parts of Europe influenced 
him from begheod. If we except that always 
exceptional blood-and-iron Chancellor, the 
late Emperor has perhaps more than any other 
one man cuggenet European political thought 
and directed political action. He was not 
always prominent himself in adjusting the 
weights that might preserve the trembling 
balance between the rival nations, But his 
personality, his very existence as prince, king, 
and emperor, have often controlled the hands 
of more cunning and scheming statesmen. 
Upon the downfall of the Holy Roman Em- 

ire in 1806, German greatness seemed gone 
orever. This far from imperial Empire had 
long been a mere pretense; but it was hallowed 
by historic mgmories. Prussia, raised to prom- 
inence by the genius and energy of Frederick 
the Great, was brought to humiliation in the 
hands of incompetent successors. 

William was born in 1797. Among the rec- 
ollections of his early boyhood were the dis- 
asters of the war with France, the hurried 
flight from Berlin, the grief of his noble 
mother over the threatened destruction of 
Prussia, the trials, privation, humiliation, that 
followed Jena. Napoleon sneered at Will- 
iam’s father as a good connoisseur of milita 
jackets. And the truth is that Frederick Will- 
iam III. was rather a lamb in Hohenzollern 
wolf-clothing. The army had been drilled 
perfectly. e are told that “there never 
was more painful attention to the uniform 
length of the pigtails and the equal distance 
between the feet.” But the army of which 
Frederick the Great had been so proud did not 
prevent Bonaparte from humbling Prussia to 
the dust. These early disasters had great in- 
fluence in directing the trend of the young 
Prince’s mind. In mere childhood, William 
evinced love for military affairs. The events of 
history encouraged this natural tendency. The 
army received his early and his late attention, 
until at Sedan the still finel -drilled but also 
manly corps of Prussian soldiery took revenge 
for French insolence of sixty years before. 





* WILLIAM I. AND THE GERMAN EMPIRE. A Biograph- 
ical and Historical Sketch. By G. Barnett Smith, author 
of “ Poets and Novelists,” “‘ The Biography of Gladstone,” 
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WILLIAM OF GERMANY. A Succinct Biography of Will- 
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Napoleon is reported to have said at St. Hel- 
ena that in fifty years Europe would be Cos- 
sack. Russia is great; but Teens, owing to 
William L, has rather a Teutonic than a Gos. 
sack cast of countenance. Since 1840, when 
his father died, William has been a conspicu- 
ous figure in history. His brother ascended 
the throne of Prussia as Frederick William 
IV., and almost immediately bestowed on 
William, as heir presumptive to the throne, 
the title of Prince of Prussia. Many events 
of historic interest have hurried into view 
since that time. These years have seen the 
scheming of Metternich, the patriotic struggles 
of Garibaldi, the discovery of thé fallibility 
of the Pope. They have seen Frante change 
and re-change her constitution, and Russia 
strive by diplomacy, chicanery, and wars, to 
reach the Bosphorus. All these events have 
influenced Prussian history and development, 
and have been part of the life of William of 
Germany. 

These facts will indicate to some extent the 
task that confronts him who attempts to write 
the story of such a life. If it is to be done 
right, it is the task of years. It demands the 
skill and appreciation of the trained historian, 
not the facility of the littérateur or the rough- 
ness and readiness of the news-correspondent. 
However well we may understand and appre- 
ciate William himself, the historic reasons for 
his actions must be known, or he and his ac- 
tions are largely meaningless. This statement 
will partl define my opinion of the biogra- 
ary by Mr. G. Barnett Smith and Mr. Archi- 

ald Forbes. But it will suggest an inadequate 
and perhaps a wrong conclusion. It is an 
apology for them rather than a complete 
condemnation of them. These books cannot 
pretend to be exhaustive treatments of the 
subject. But in these hurrying days, few save 
the specialist have the leisure to read exhaust- 
ive treatments. It is of interest to the general 
reader to know William’s actions, even if, 
isolated from their causes, their deep historic 
significance is not disclosed. Let the broad 
lines be true, the profile clear and distinct, and 
he who takes a glance as he passes by ma 
carry away a remembrance of a character sil- 
houette that will not leave him. But so far 
as a line is indicated it must be faithfully 
drawn, and one that is started must be com- 
me The task is not an easy one. It is 

ard for a witness to tell the truth, unless he 


tells the whole truth. Both of these biogra- 
phers have had encounters with this difficulty. 

Mr. Smith has understood that his work re- 
quired his best efforts. He has taken hold of 


his subject with earnestness. He has written 
easily and well. A mind capable of appreciat- 
ing ethical symmetry has comprehended the 
noble largeness and simplicity of the character 





he delineates. It is always particularly annoy- 
ing to find that a biographer has not seen 
above the shoulders of the man whose charac- 
ter and actions he purports to describe. This 
author has not been afflicted with this inexcus- 
able mental myopy. And for that reason, if 
no other, this biography deserves a recogni- 
tion and a welcome. 

One part of William’s character, however, 
has not been fully comprehended. Mistakes 
of this kind are few; but this mistake is im- 

ortant. William inherited the Hohenzollern 
lief in divine right. A Deo Rex, a Rege 
Lex was the Hohenzollern creed. But if this 
were stated—and Mr. Smith has not stated 
it—it would not tell all. William was pecul- 
iarly a believer in kingly authority. hen 
king he loved his “volk,” but he never forgot 
that they were his subjects. Whatever good 
they received he felt they should receive from 
him. This element of his character was prom- 
inent during his life and often had controlling 
influence. "The Prussian people have more 
— rights than in 1840. Few of these 
ave been the voluntary gifts of William or 
have been given with his —— In 
1848, while he was Prince of Prussia, he, by 
the advice of his brother, withdrew for a short 
time to England, because of the opposition of 
the people, who seemed to have selected him 
as the special object of their hatred. This 
was not a passing and unreasonable whim on 
the part of the people. They looked on Will- 
iam as an opponent of constitutionalism. Mr. 
Smith says nothing of the stand the Prince 
had taken in 1846, or of his later opposition 
that aroused the people; but the biographer 
seems to content himself with wondering that 
his hero should be maligned. When Frederick 
William IV. came to the throne, the people 
were longing for constitutionalism; the govern- 
ment was practically an absolute monarchy. 
But the King was imbued with high ideas of 
kingly prerogative. Feudalism rather than 
constitutionalism was his aim. He continually 
looked behind him. The old was the good. The 
people were educated, vigorous, refined; but 
the form of their government would indicate 
that they were not capable of self-government 
and needed fxaternal care. The English papers 
quietly ridiculed them as a “nation of think- 
ers.” The people began to grumble for politi- 
cal rights and individual safeguards. As other 
peoples began to achieve their desires, the 
grumbling was changed to shouting. Now in 
all this, the Prince of Prussia was regarded as 
the man who prejudiced the King against the 
people. The assumption was not entirely jus- 
tified, but it is certain that the wavering mon- 
arch more than once leaned on his sterner 
brother. William opposed the movement to- 
ward constitutionalism in 1846. He thought 
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the throne of Prussia would be in danger 
if concessions were made or the royal pre- 
rogatives diminished. He opposed even the 
right of petition, fearing lest thereby the 
people would interfere in all governmental 
matters. It is no wonder that the people 
were prejudiced against him. The wonder 
is that they did not shout more loudly. The 
number of killed in the March riots foots 
up some two hundred or more ; and it is cred- 
itable to the Prussian people that they were 
not carried away ty excitement when once 
blood had been spilled, but contented them- 
selves with kingly promises and concessions. 
It is William’s relation to the people that 
interests us, his character as exhibited toward 
them. And here the biographer has missed a 
leading element. /Mr. Smith seems to have 
totally misunder$tood the position of Russia, 
at the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war, and 
he says: “Russia did not want to — Prussia, 
and yet she wished to see her crippled because 
of her own interests. So with a Mephistophe- 
lian smile, she threw out hints which she 
knew would make France wince and goad her 
into action perhaps.” He forms his conclu- 
sion from statements quoted by him from the 
“ Goloss” of St. Petersburg, which he thinks 
expresses Russian official sentiment. One 


might be satisfied if Russia’s position were 


not spoken of at all, though the Franco-Prus- 
sian war can scarcely be understood without 
a study of the international complications. 
But if not historical completeness, at least 
historical accuracy can be demanded. The 
famous interview between William and the 
Czar at Ems is mentioned, but is seemingly 
not regarded as of the least importance in 
determining the position of Russia. No men- 
tion is made of the Czar’s nomination of 
William as knight of the military order of 
Saint George, nor of the toast of the Russian 
ambassador on the occasion of the presentation 
of the Grand Cross of that order. Russia 
may not have been averse to war in Central 
Europe, during which she might hope to 
make another attempt to break her way out of 
the Black Sea. It is known that she desired 
the abrogation of the treaty of Paris of 1856; 
but this she hoped to accomplish through the 
friendship of Prussia. Hardly had the war 
begun when Russia announced that, if a third 

ower declared for France, she would assist 
Punada, and King William sent the Czar the 
following telegram: “Prussia will never 
forget that it is due to you that the war did 
not assume the most extreme dimensions.” 
It is a common belief that the whole affair was 
settled by General Manteuffel’s mission to 
Russia after the Bohemian campaign. Of 
all this, the author has said nothing ; and the 
reader is left with an entirely wrong impres- 
sion of Russia’s attitude. 





But in general, as already said, Mr. Smith’s 
difficult ee arisen from not giving enough 
rather than in not giving right what he has 

iven, All of the events prompting the 

ranco-Prussian war must be understood be- 
fore its historic importance is seen; but the 
author has not taken space to give them. And 
though his work is entitled “ William I. and 
the German Empire,” the constitution of 
1871 is dismissed with half‘a page. Per- 
haps, however, the modicum of praise is 
too small in proportion to the adverse criti- 
cism of a book fit to be recommended despite 
its faults. 

It is a misnomer to call Mr. Forbes’s book a 
biography. It is not, indeed, a book in any 
true sense of the word. It has the outward 
form of a book; inwardly it is a gossipy and 
interesting newspaper article, written by an 
expert news correspondent. In one way the 
work is not only entertaining but valuable as 
well. Mr. Forbes accompanied King William 
in the Franco-Prussian war, from the Rhine 
provinces to Paris. He was a witness of bat- 
tle after battle, and saw the King amid the 
trials, fatigues, and enthusiasm of that won- 
derful progress. The descriptions so vividly 
given are of lasting historic importance, and 
they include almost all there is of value in the 
book. His agile pencil quickly noted the 
shifting phases of Battle, and has preserved 
for us scenes and incidents that would have 
escaped another less experienced. The book 
is, above all, readable. There is in it not a 
dry or uninteresting page. 

tt is hard to understand why we cannot 
escape newspaper English when we escape the 
newspaper. If Mr. Forbes’s article is to mas- 
oa as a book, and a book upon one of 
the grandest themes in history, — is 
due to the dignity of its form and to the dig- 
nity of its subject. If we must have a noun 
used as a verb, just to suit the author’s con- 
venience, it is to be hoped that he follows 
Humpty Dumpty’s practice and “ pays it ex- 
tra.” If Bunsen must be said to be engaged 
in “bear leading” when he is accompanying 
the Prince in his tour through England, there 
is certainly no propriety in describing King 
William’s dignified behavior at Ems by so 
feline a metaphor as the writer uses when he 
tells us that “The King’s back did at last be- 
gin to get up.” One need not be a purist to 
be displeased with such expressions. We can- 
not refrain from suggesting to the author, also, 
that it will not do to tell American readers 
that George Washington was still President 
when King William was born (March 22, 
1797). But, after all, Mr. Forbes has given 
in a sketchy way a very good popular picture 
of the German Emperor, that has its places 


and its uses. 
A. C. McLaueGatim. 
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NAPOLEON’S RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN.* 


Man proposes, God disposes. For “God” 
substitute “ Fate” or “ Destiny,” and you have 
the key note of Count Tolstoi’s recent book 
on “Napoleon and the Russian Campaign.” 
Beginning with the terrific battle of Borodino, 
on September 9, 1812, in which the French lost 
forty thousand men and the Russians three- 
fourths as many, Tolstoi follows the course of 
events down to the passage of the Beresina, 
on November 28 of the same year: nearly 
three months of history,—of defeats that were 
victories, of victories that were calamitous 
defeats, of splendid hope ending in dismal 
distress. 

As we read Tolstol’s book we believe as 
never before in the futility of man’s plans 
when depending for their execution upon man’s 
puny strength. Enraged by the Fabian policy 
of Barela , 2 foreign commander, the people 
demanded his removal. The result was Boro- 
dino, The French, twelve hundred miles from 
their own territory, could ill afford the loss; 
the Russians thereby opened the way to Mos- 
cow. Barclay lost his place for evacuating 
Smolensk; Koutouzof won praise for making 
the surrender of Moscow a possibility. Not 
Napoleon —so reasons the vigorous writer — 
caused Borodino; not Napoleon’s cold in the 
head accomplished disaster for the French, 


but a resistless tide of events, sweeping the 
invading army from Smolensk to Borodino, 


from Borodino to Moscow and their 
Moscow abandoned; Moscow occupied 
alien; Moscow burned. 

To us, the entrance of the French to Russia’s 
ancient capital situated six hundred miles 
from the border, in the very heart of the ene- 
my’s country, seems a sad mistake. We should 
look for the reason not in the mistaken judg- 
ment of a great commander but in a stern 
necessity of physical force. No possible 
number of troops could have withstood the 
resistless momentum of that body hurled 
against Moscow with a velocity that con- 
stantly accelerated as the destination was 
approached. Rostoptchin with all his conflict- 
Fe gerneneeer neither effected nor hin- 
d the evacuation by the Russians. They 
could not stay; they would not have remained 
if they could, to formally deliver their city 
to the hated seeker after glory. History de- 
clares the retreat a Cention, It could not 
have been _o— Every day in Moscow 
hastened the disorganization of the army. 
Like a frightened and wounded beast—to use 
Tolstoi’s figure—the French army in hurrying 
to escape its pursuer rushed into his arms. 
Hounded, disheartened, disabled, starving, 


ave. 
y the 
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* NAPOLEON AND THE RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN. By Count 
Leo Tolstot. Translated from the French by Hunting- 
ton Smith. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 








naked, disorganized, the retreat of the French 
could no more be stopped at Kalouga or Kras- 
noé than the advance a few weeks before. 
All that Koutouzof could do he did. He 
turned the flight into the only route that was 
utterly disastrous for the French—the road 
by which they had come, and which therefore 
was stripped bese of all that could support an 
army in its march through a hostile country. 
Four hundred and fifty thousand French 
and allied troops encamped in the Niemen; 
three hundred thousand entered Russia; one 
hundred thousand left Moscow; less than forty 
thousand reached the east bank of the Bere- 
sina. Of these one-half were destroyed by the 
cannon of the Russians, and by the terrible 

lunge into the river through a broken bridge. 

e passage of the Beresina has become a 
synonym for human woe, says Fyffe in 
substance. 

Tolstoi’s book is a study in the Philosophy 
of History. He would have us believe that 
“accident,” “genius,” do not stand for any- 
thing that really exists, that therefore they 
cannot be defined, and only express a certain 
way of looking at events. 

‘**T am ignorant of the cause of a fact. I believe 
that I cannot know it, and, accordingly, I do not 
try to discover it; I say, it is an accident. 

*“*T see that a force has produced an action in- 
compatible with the ordinary qualities of men; I 
cannot penetrate to the cause of this force, and I 
cry, it is genius. 

‘«The sheep shut up every night by the shepherd 
in a special enclosure, and given extra food till it © 
becomes twice as fat as the others, must appear to 
be a genius to the rest of the flock. The fact that 
the sheep, instead of entering the common fold, 
has a I by itself and extra fodder, and, once 
fattened, is delivered to the butcher and killed, 
doubtless impresses the other sheep as a result of 
genius combined with a series of extraordinary ac- 
oe But if the sheep stop thinking that thing 

‘But if the sheep s inkin everythi 
that goes on is pr twe & sited to their po wel- 
fare, if they admit that events may follow ends 
they cannot comprehend, they will perceive a 
unity of action and a logical conclusion in the fate 
of the fattened sheep.” 

The fortuitous or fated combinations of 
events, of accident and genius, which made 
Napoleon’s career, are after all but incidents 
of the great ethnic conflicts—that of the 
Teuton against the Gaul, and of Europe 
aginst the Slav—a small _ in the drama 
of the present — he play over, the 
curtain down upon the sombre tragedy of 
the Russian campaign, we may see clearly 
what a wretched thing men took for a force 
when Destiny impelled him and his country- 
men on to destruction in the dreary wilds of 
the frozen north. 

In this book Tolstoi brings into strong light 
the contrast between the general and the pri- 
vate soldier. The latter in the mass guides, 
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directs, compels the former. War is an ex- 
so of popular feeling and is controlled 
inexorable fate. The glorious man of 
urope during that part of the nineteenth 
century which precedes Waterloo is reduced 
to Plato’s man. Humanity is the power; the 
great man the index hand upon the dial of 
historic events. 

The work concludes with a parable, the les- 
son of which is this: Man in searching for the 
final object of events or historical personages 
can only observe the correlations existing be- 
tween human life and the other phenomena of 
nature: the great first cause is unknowable. 
“ Canst thou by searching find out God?” 

Such a book is useful. Whether or not we 
agree with the author matters little. One can 
not give his thoughtful attention (and to read 
thoughtfully is impossible) to this analysis of 
motives and events which the author styles 
the “Physiology of War,” without gaining 
new views. The reader lays down the book 
with a broader conception of history as the 
record of the passions and aspirations of 
people and the deeds of nations, not of individ- 
uals, be they never so good or great. 

The translation of this walk is from the 
French instead of the original Russian, but it 
has been capitally done by Mr. Huntington 
Smith. The book is wretchedly bound and is 


not altogether free from eee ee errors. 
. H. Ray. 


TENTING ON THE PLAINS.* 


When the great war was brought toa sud- 
den close by the rapid surrender of the Con- 
federate armies, the feeling of relief from the 
long and severe tension, the home-coming of 
the volunteers, and the necessity for putting 
new energy into our industries, to repair the 
waste of the conflict, produced an inclination 
throughout the country not only to forget the 
lurid chapter that had just been written in our 
history, but to lose sight of those who had 
been conspicuous in the field. This book deals 
with the forgotten sequel. Though the war 
was over, the need of an army was not; and 
while most of the boys in blue went back to 
their firesides and the occupations of peace, 
some of them were obliged to remain in the 
disordered States of the South or hurry off te 
new service on the Western frontier. One of 
these was George A. Custer, the youngest 
general in the national service, and in some 
respects the most brilliant soldier of the war. 
He was graduated at West Point barely in 
time to participate as a lieutenant in the move- 





*TENTING ON THE PLAINS; OR, GENERAL CUSTER IN 
KANSAS AND TEXAS. By Elizabeth B. Custer, author of 
“Boots and Saddles.” New York: Charles L. Webster 
& Co. 
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ments of the first year, and in the last year he 
had risen to the rank of major-general, led a 
division of cavalry with which he always rode 
to the charge, and achieved some of the com- 
pletest victories won by any subordinate com- 
mand. 

Immediately after the war, without even an 
opportunity to visit his home in Michigan, he 
was sent to lead a cavalry expedition through 
Texas, to let the people of that far-off State 
know that the Confederacy was overthrown, 
and to put an end to the bushwhacking and 
disorders that still disturbed its peace. After 
this service, he visited his home, and then 
accepted the lieutenant-colonelcy of the 7th 
United States cavalry, with which he spent 
eight or nine years at the frontier posts in 
Kansas and Dakota. In all these years, Mrs. 
Custer was with him constantly, separated 
only when he was actually on the trail of 
hostile Indians. 


“ A soldier and a soldier’s wife, 
They marched through many a burning plain, 
And sighed for many a gallant life.” 


They saw the pioneer, to whom the return of 
peace had imparted new hope and activity, 
pushing westward with the edge of civiliza- 
tion, and it was theirs to protect him in his 
labors; they saw the vast herds of buffalo and 
other game, now almost extinct, still roaming 
the plains; they saw the first railway making 
its slender mark across the continent, and the 
untamable Indian still struggling against the 
power that was slowly pushing him to the 
wall. They experienced the “northers” of 
the Gulf coast, and the floods of Kansas, and 
the blizzards of Dakota. Mrs. Custer had the 
privilege of living for four months in an army 
wagon, of riding beside her husband in lon 
marches across the plains, of seeing a half- 
settled country in a transition state between 
war and peace, of witnessing the military dis- 
cipline of the garrison and becoming familiar 
with the peculiarities of social life in the 
officers’ quarters. It was a part of our history 
that has no parallel; and it is fortunate that 
of the few women who participated in it there 
was one sufficiently gifted in the art of expres- 
sion to give us its imperishable picture. Indeed, 
Mrs. Custer unites an unusual number of the 
ualities that make good writers. She has a 
fine sense of humor, and the power of setting 
forth that which has seemed ludicrous to her 
so that it seems equally so to the reader. She 
has the art of a dramatist in leading up to a 
crisis and at the same time concealing it till 
the last moment. The story of the military 
execution in Texas is thus told with consum- 
mate skill. She can narrate the incidents of a 
midnight freshet that sets the camp afloat and 
sweeps the half-wakened soldiers down the 
current, so that the reader gets the outward 
circumstances and the emotions of the partic- 
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ipators at the same time. She can portray a 
character—witness that of Eliza—with strong 
originality, and yet with perfect naturalness. 
She knows how much of camp gossip to give, 
and how much to suppress. She has the rare 


characteristic but rough incidents of a rough 
life, which an ordinary writer would either 
make vulgar or avoid altogether. She has 
atriotism without narrowness, wit without 
itterness, and an abounding sympathy with 
everything noble in the varied bhemenity that 
fills her pages. 
in the book is the unconscious revelation of 
her own character as a heroic woman and 
the perfection of a wife. Her husband is her 
hero, and it is not alone the feminine portion 
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| ful years they have been for the poet, years 


spent for the most part in foreign lands, proud 
to welcome as we were proud to send the gen- 
tleman, scholar, and man of letters, so well 


_ able to represent all the finer qualities of our 
tact to tell with perfect delicacy some of the | 


national character in the courts of the Old 


| World. Busy years also they have been, filled 


Not the least acceptable thing | 


| Tepose. 


of her readers that will be led by these alter- | 


nately breezy and thoughtful chapters to fall 
in love with the “ boy general.” 

If it be true that the second book is the 
supreme test of authorship, we have here a 


that gave “ Boots and Saddles” a sudden and 


phenomenal success seem heightened in this | 


volume, and some are here that hardly appeared 
in that book at all. It is at once charming as 
an entertainment and valuable and unique as 
history. It is beautifully printed, and the text 
is supplemented with spirited illustrations. 
RossirErR JOHNSON. 


RECENT BOOKS OF POETRY.* 


It is many years since it has fallen to the 
reviewer's lot to examine a new volume of 
poems by Mr. James Russell Lowell. Event- 

*HEARTSEASE AND Rue. By James Russell Lowell. 
Boston: Hougbton, Mifflin & Co. 

BEFORE THE CURFEW, AND OTHER POEMS, CHIEFLY 


OCCASIONAL. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 





METRICAL TRANSLATIONS AND POEMS. By Frederic H. | 


Hedge and Annis Lee Wister. 
flin & Co. 

A MASQUE, AND OTHER PoreMs. By S. Weir Mitchell, 
M.D., LL.D. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

OresTES: A DRAMATIC SKETCH; AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Harry Lyman Koopman. Buffalo: Moulton, Wen- 
borne & Co. 

BEYOND THE SHADOW, AND OTHER POEMS. By Stuart 
Sterne. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Poems. By Irwin Russell. New York: The Century Co. 

Bero’ DE WAR. Echoes in Negro Dialect. By A. C. 
Gordon and Thomas Nelson Page. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 

Lyrics AND IDYLS OF THE OHIO VALLEY. 
James Piatt. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

POEMS OF THE PLAINS AND SONGS OF THE SOLITUDES. 
By Thomas Brower Peacock. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

Tue Discietes. By Harriet Eleanor Hamilton King. 
(Ninth edition.) New York: Anson D. F. Randolph &Co. 

Firty YEARS OF ENGLISH SoNG. Selections from the 
Poets of the Reign of Victoria. Edited and arranged 
Henry F-Randolpb. Four volumes. New York: Anson 
D. F. Randolph & Co. 

BALLADS AND RoNDEAUS, Chants Royal, Sestinas, Vil- 
lanelles, etc. Selected, with chapter on the various forms, 
by Gleeson White. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Boston: Houghton, Mif- 


By John 


with the many duties attached to the high 


| diplomatic office which Mr. Lowell graced so 
| conspicuously in London and Madrid. In view 
| of the demands made upon the statesman in 


Mr. Lowell during those years, it would have 
been no more than natural that the poet and 
essayist in him should enjoy a well-earned 
But Mr. Lowell could not forget that 
he was a man of letters; he could not thus 
——- lay aside the tools of his craft. So it 
comes that we owe to these years of diplomatic 


| service two of the choicest volumes in our lit- 
| erature, the collection of essays published a 


year or two ago, and the collection of poems 


| now before us. 
triumph in literary art; for all the qualities | 








“Along the wayside where we pass bloom few 
Gay plants of heartsease, more of saddening rue; 
So life is mingled; so should poems be 
That speak a conscious word to you and me.” 


With this prefatory quatrain, the volume is 
christened “ Heartsease and Rue.” Like all 
true poetry, it offers the reader heartsease in 
rising to the height of the argument and in 
contemplating the beauty of the unfolded vis- 
ion, and rue in the recollection of past joys, of 
the touch of vanished hands and the sound of 
voices that are heard no more. There is a 
good deal of this memorial poetry in the vol- 
ume, crowned by the stately ode to Agassiz 
which first meets our eyes as the pages are 
opened. This ode takes its place in the noble 


_ series of which the “ Commemoration Ode” is 


the finest example. No single passage can 


_ adequately represent it, for no single passage 





can exhibit the harmony of its complex struct- 
ure, or the symmetrical development of its 
thought; but the closing lines have a value of 
their own, and they may be taken apart from 
the context more safely than most other pas- 
sages of the poem. 


“ The shape erect is prone: forever stilled 
The winning tongue; the forehead’s high-piled heap, 
A cairn which every science helped to build, 
Unvalued will its golden secrets keep: 
He knows at last if Life or Death be best: 
Wherever he hath flown, whatever vest 
The being hath put on which lately here 
So many-friended was, so full of cheer 
To make men feel the Seeker’s noble zest, 
We have not lost him all; he is not gone 
To the dumb herd of them that wholly die; 
The beauty of his better self lives on 
In minds he touched with fire, in many an eye 
He trained to Truth’s exact severity; 
He wasa Teacher: why be grieved for him 
Whose living word still stimulates the air ? 
In endless file shall loving scholars come 
The glow of his transmitted touch to share, 
And trace his features with an eye less dim 
Than ours whose sense familiar wont makes numb.” 


If there is abundance of rue in that section 
of the volume inscribed to “Friendship,” 
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there is surely heartsease enough to balance 
the account in the sections that follow. Among 
all the wealth of the poetry here classified as 
“Sentiment ” and “Fancy,” it would be diffi- 
cult to make a choice, were it not for the trans- 
cendent beauty of one poem—the “Endy- 
mion,” or “A Mystical Comment on Titian’s 
‘Sacred and Profane Love.’” This poem, 
already familiar to readers through its recent 
publication in the “ Atlantic Monthly ” maga- 
zine, represents the author in his noblest mood. 
It is one of the choicest possessions of our lit- 
erature. From the first verse— 

“My day began not till the twilight fell,” 
to the last— 
““My heaven’s queen—queen, too, of my earth and hell!”’ 
its elevated beauty is sustained with an unfal- 
tering hand. One does not need to remember 
the picture commented upon, to enjoy to the 
full such lines as these of Endymion to his 
goddess. 


“O fairer even than Peace is when she comes 
Hushing War’s tumult, and retreating drums 
Fade to a murmur like the songs of bees 
Hidden among the noon-stilled linden trees, 
Bringer of quiet, thou that canst allay 
The dust and din and travail of the day, 
Strewer of Silence, Giver of the dew 
That doth our pastures and our souls renew, 
Still dwell remote, still on thy shoreless sea 
Float unattained in sacred empery, 

Still light my thoughts, nor listen to a prayer 
Would make thee less imperishably fair.” 


Space forbids the further quotations that we 
would like to make from Mr. Lowell’s new 


volume. There is a little copy of verses called 
“The Pregnant Comment,” which for light 
and delicate fancy it would be difficult to 
match in the writers of whom that sort of 
work is the specialty. There are some sin- 
gularly compact and effective sonnets. There 
are some humorous pieces, such as “The 
Origin of Didactic Poetry” and “At the 
Burns Centennial,” which are written in the 
author’s happiest vein. Finally, there are a 
dozen or so of neatly finished and pointed epi- 
grams, which leave a pleasant taste as the 
reader closes.the volume. 

It is not alone the appearance of Mr. Lowell’s 
volume that makes this year noteworthy in the 
annals of our letters, for there has also come to 
us a new volume from the sparkling pen of 
Dr. Holmes. It is a thinner volume than we 
might not unreasonably wish it to be, and the 
greater part of its contents have already seen 
the light. Its title, “Before the Curfew,” 
pathetically reminds us that the genial auto- 
crat is nearing the close of his days,—a 
reminder which few of the poems themselves 
would have for us, as far as any indication of 
weariness or decline of vigor in their style is 
concerned. The not infrequent express allu- 
sions to the writer’s weight of years seem to 
ill accord with the ardor and hopefulness with 
which his verse is laden. 
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“ No years a wakeful heart can tire; 
Not bed-time yet! Come, stir the fire 
And warm your dear old hands; 
Kind mother earth we love so well 
Has pleasant stories yet to tell 
Before we hear the curfew bell; 
Still glow the burning brands. 


“ Not bed-time yet! The full-blown flower 
Of all the year—this evening hour— 
With friendship’s flame is bright; 
Life still is sweet, the heavens are fair, 
Though fields are brown and woods are bare, 
And many a joy is left to share 
Before we say Good-night!” 
The poem from which these stanzas are 
taken, and the half dozen which follow it, 
belong to the well-known series written annu- 
ally for the reunions of the Harvard class of 
1829. Nearly all the pieces in the new vol- 
ume are, in fact, of this occasional sort; but 
they are so intrinsically happy that the occa- 
sions themselves count for little in the enjoy- 
ment which they afford. The most ambitious 
of them is that written for the Harvard Anni- 
versary, a2 poem fresh in the minds of most 
readers. Few of the poems are strictly humor- 
ous, although humorous touches are not lack- 
ing. In “The Morning Visit” humor gets 
the upper hand, and we are quickly carried 
back to the old “ autocrat” days. The poem 
illustrates the difference between treating other 
patients and being a patient yourself. 
“It’s mighty easy ordering when you please 
Infusi sennee capiat uncias tres ; 
It’s mighty different when you quackle down 
Your own three ounces of the liquid brown. 
Pilula, pulvis,— pleasant words enough, 
When other th: oats receive the shocking stuff; 
But oh, what flattery can disguise the groan 
That meets the gulp which sends it through yourown !’’ 
One of Dr. Holmes’s poems is inscribed to 
his old friend and college associate, Frederic 
H. Hedge. We also find Dr. Hedge’s name 
upon the title page of one of the volumes of 
recent poetry just now before us. This vol- 
ume is made up of translations and original 
poems by Dr. Hedge, and of additional trans- 
lations by Annis Lee Wister. The transla- 
tions are all from the German, those made 
by Dr. Hedge being, for the most part, of 
familiar things from Goethe and Schiller, 
while those made by his associate are of less 
known pieces drawn from a wider range of 
authors. The work of both translators is far 
above the common standard. Many of the 
pieces are accurate reproductions of both 
thought and metrical form,—only that subtle 
harmony is lacking which the original weaves 
in with the metrical outline, and which no 
definition can define or formula enable us to 
imitate. The “Easter Song ”from “Faust” 
and the “ Prometheus” fragment simply can- 
not be reproduced in another language. Of 
the few original poems, the best is that called 
“ The Idealist.” It is the statement of a well- 
mastered philosophical conception in highly 
poetic language. 
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The thinness of Dr. Weir Mitchell’s volume 
of poems is probably to be accounted for by 
the fact that the author has made a judicious 
selection of his pieces for publication, instead 
of throwing together, as most versifiers are 
wont to do, all the scraps of verse of which he 
has at any time been guilty. Consequently 
we find, in “A Masque and Other Poems,” 
quite a notable contribution to our minor verse; 
we find at least a volume whose contents are 
everywhere thoughtful and finished, a volume 
which contains nothing put in to fill up. Dr. 
Mitchell’s more pretentious pieces are either 
frankly dramatic in form, or narrative with a 
marked dramatic —a a few only are 
contemplative or lyrical. These latter poems 
may be disregarded as of slight consequence. 
Of the others, our choice must be between “A 
Masque” and “The Swan-Woman,” the two 
which stand first in the volume, Such lines 
as the following, which are descriptive of 
death, are at least striking : 

“ The scavenger of time, 

Who picks from off this dust-heap called a world 

The scared and hurried ants that come and go 

Without a whence or whither worth a thought.” 

A curious and interesting experiment is that 
whose result is offered in the poem “How 
Launcelot Came to the Nunnery in Search of 
the Queen.” This is an attempt to reproduce 
in blank verse the infinite pathos of one of the 
noblest passages of “La Mort d’Arthure.” 
How well the author has succeeded may be 
illustrated by the following lines of the queen’s 
last words to her lover: 
“ And therefore, wit ye well, Sir Lancelot, 

My soul's health waneth; yet thro’ God’s good grace 

I trust, when death is come, to sit with Christ, 

Because in heaven more sinful souls than I 

Are saints in heaven; and therefore, Lancelot, 

For all the love that ever bound our souls 

I do beseech thee hide again thy face. 

On God's behalf I bid thee straitly go, 

Because my life is as a summer spent; 

Yea, go, and keep thy realm from wrack and war, 

For, well as I have loved thee, Lancelot, 

My heart will no more serve to see thy face, 

Nay, not if thou shouldst know love in mine eyes.” 
The corresponding passage in Malory is as 
follows : 


‘* Therefore wit thou well, sir Launcelot, I am set 
in such a plight to get my soules health; and yet I 
trust, through Gods grace, that after my death for 
to have the sight of the blessed face of Jesu Christ, 
and at the dreadful day of dome to sit on his right 
side. For as sinfull creatures as ever was I are saints 
in heaven. Therefore, sir Launcelot, I require thee 
and beseech thee heartely, for all the love that ever 
was betweene us two, that thou never looke mee more 
in the visage. And furthermore I command thee on 
Gods behalfe —_ straightly, that thou forsake my 
company, and that unto thy kingdome shortly thou 
returne againe, and keepe well thy realm from warre 
and wracke. For as well as I have loved thee, sir 
Launcelot, now mine heart will not once serve mee 
to see thee; for through thee and mee is the floure 
of kings and knights destroyed .” 
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If Dr. Mitchell’s volume illustrates the virtue 
of restraint, the corresponding vice is exhibited 
by Mr. Harry Lyman Koopman’s volume enti- 
tled “Orestes and Other Poems.” It is made up 
of pieces long and short, of finished poems and 
scraps of things that fortunately never were 
finished, of doggerel fit for a country news- 
paper and of poetry like the following sonnet: 
“In holier ages men had called thee saint; 

Through thee the blind had been restored to sight, 
Thy name pale lips had whispered day and night, 
In lonely cell, chapel or cloister quaint; 

Thy meekness Raphael had aspired to paint, 

And Dante had beheld thee in the light 

That nearest shines to the ineffable bright, 

Where purest souls see God without restraint; 
And, born untimely to our evil days, 

Still hast thou kept thy sainthood and its powers, 
Thou sowest heartsease by life’s stony ways, 

Thou bringest morn where midnight blackness lowers, 
And on thy heavenly forehead fall the rays 

That wrap thee with another day than ours.” 

“ Beyond the Shadow, and Other Poems” 
appears to be the third volume of verse written 
by Stuart Sterne. The voiume is made up of 
a series of simple, meditative, subjective em 
marked by the depth of their religious feeling, 
but entirely commonplace both in sentiment 
and — The following stanza is a 
favorable example: 


“ Love has deceived me !—With a strange, sweet smile, 

He took from out my yielding hand the oar 

Wherewith I thought to guide for many a mile 

My bark through sunlit waters close to shore. 
*Come, I will speed thee to the Blessed Isle |’ 

He said, and smiled again, but spoke no more,— 

And suddenly I found me far from land, 

Aground upon a bank of barren sand.”’ 

The author seems to use a facile pen—too 
facile, in fact, for she overlooks such very 
obvious faults as that illustrated by the last 
two lines cf the quotation just made. 

What value is possessed by the “ Poems” 
of Irwin Russell is derived from the negro 
dialect verses which make up more than half 
of the volume. The author was a young man 
who died about ten years ago, at the age of 
twenty-six. He was one of the first of that 
group of Southern writers who have utilized 
the negro character and dialect for literary 

urposes, and one of the most successful. 

hose who ought to know say that he has rep- 
resented the “old-fashioned unadulterated ” 
negro with great fidelity; he has certainly 
represented him in a strikingly humorous as- 
pect. Such pieces as “Christmas Night in the 
Quarters,” “A Sermon for the Sisters,” and 
several others, are quite irresistible. 

“To the memory of Irwin Russell, who 
awoke the first echo,” is the inscription of 
another volume of negro dialect verse which 
comes to us this month. It is a collection of 

ieces | A. C, Gordon and Thomas Nelson 
age. The latter writer is represented by only 
half a dozen poems, the greater part of the 
volume being taken up by Mr. Gordon’s work. 
Whatever individual style these writers may 
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possess isso merged into the common shape of 
negro thought that the poems, which are mixed 
up at random in the collection, might easily 
be taken as the work of one man. A com- 

anion, for example, of “Zekyl’s Infidelity ” 

y Mr. Page, and “Ichabod ” by Mr. Gordon, 
both dealing with the same subject, will fail 
to reveal any individual peculiarities of author- 
ship. The closing piece of the volume, enti- 
tled “ One Mourner,” is a graceful tribute to 
Russell’s memory. It describes the feelings 
of an old negro on hearing of the death of 


“ Dat gent’man down in New Orleans, 
Whar writ *bout’n niggers so.” 


Mr. John James Piatt has made a selection 
of what, presumably, he thinks to be his best 
poems, and put them into a thin volume of 
“ Idyls and Lyrics of the Ohio Valley.” While 
there is nothing strikingly beautiful about his 
verse as here represented, it rarely gives of- 
fense, and its quiet grace and faithful coloring 
will doubtless make it appeal to the many hearts 
among those who feel a little uncomfortable 
at high poetical altitudes. Mr. Piatt has been 
called the Bryant of the West; and the epi- 
thet will do as well as any other to character- 
ize his work. This stanza is a favorable 
example: 


“While fitful breezes kiss to frosty gold 
The swells of foliage down the vale serene, 
And all the sunset fills 
The dreamland of the hills, 
Now all the enchantment of October old 
Feels a cold veil fall o’er its passing scene.”’ 


Professor Thomas Danleigh Supplée, A.M., 
Ph.D., F.R.S., who is described as “an able 
hilologist,” introduces the poems of Mr. 
homas Brower Peacock to an expectant 
world. He tells us the following, among other 
things: “In form, Mr. Peacock’s poetry is not 
conventional. One of the first and strongest 
impressions which one gets from its perusal, is 
a certain freedom from restraint of regulation 
poetry which is everywhere apparent.” This 
statement is fully substantiated by the con- 
tents of the volume. The most delightful 
feature of the work is the reprint, as an ap- 
pendix, of a satirical criticism published in the 
“Saturday Review.” This criticism is taken 
uite seriously by the author. We add one of 
the Saturday reviewer’s illustrative extracts, 
together with his closing comment, which we 
cheerfully adopt. The extract is about Kan- 
sas, and tells us that now— 


“ «Where once War’s bloody feet did rove, 
Whose red hands death on progress hurled, 
Spring happy bowers, like Bismarck Grove, 
Where mighty minds instruct the world.’ 
‘*Mr. Peacock not only charms us, but instructs us 
too. We have never read any American poetry so 
exuberantly American.” 

An excellent test of cynicism might be 
found in the question as to who was chiefly 
instrumental in bringing about Italian Unity. 
The man who has not lost his faith in the 





nobler aspect of human nature, who still be- 
lieves in its responsiveness to lofty and disin- 
terested motives, will have no hesitation in 
naming Mazzini. On the other hand, the one 
who believes selfishness to be the prime factor 
in human affairs, will be incapable of estimat- 
ing the high practical value of Mazzini’s work, 
and will pronounce as unhesitatingly for 
Cavour. Mrs. Hamilton King is an ardent 
Mazzinian, both in sympathy and by old 
friendship, and her collection of poems called 
“The Disciples” views the Italian struggle 
from the ideal spiritual standpoint of her mas- 
ter, rather than from the so-called practical 
diplomatic standpoint of Victor Emanuel’s 
minister. She has been reproached for not 
even mentioning Cavour in her work, which 
is hardly fair, considering its point of view. 
The fact is, that whatever nieg be thought of 
the respective importance of what was done 
by Mazzini and Cavour, the work of each of 
these men is best considered by itself; it 
hardly touches that of the other, except in its 
final outcome. Cavour’s work was one of dip- 
lomatic intrigue and economic development; 
Mazzini’s was a work of education, of intel- 
lectual and moral regeneration. Possibly this 
is too much of an excursus for our present 
purpose, which is merely that of calling atten- 
tion to a new edition (the ninth) of Mrs. King’s 
noble volume. But the work is not as well 
known in America as it ought to be, so that 
some exposition of its standpoint is allowable, 
although the date of its original publication 
lies fifteen years back. ‘The Disciples” com- 

rises four poems, one of which—“ Ugo 

assi””—makes up the greater part of the vol- 
ume. This is a long narrative in blank verse 
of the outbreak of 1848, and of the memorable 
struggle of that year and the next in Rome, 
Bologna, and Venice. The other poems have 
for their subjects Jacopo Ruffini, Agesilao 
Milano, and Giovanni Nicotera. Perhaps the 
volume contains nothing more beautiful and 
more touching than its overture addressed to 
Mazzini. It begins in this fashion: 


“T write of the Disciples, because He 

Who was their Master having left on earth 

The memory of a face that none could paint, 

The echo of a voice that none could reach, 

Hath left his own immortal words and works 

To be a witness for him. Who should dare 

To add one line or lesson unto these ?” 
It is difficult to find passages which will bear 
removal from their context, but the following 
description of Mazzini will convey some idea 
of the moral ardor with which Mrs. King’s 
noble poems glow at every point. 

“Was he not branded with all calumny 

Because he dared to teach the naked truth, 

Christ’s words were not a book for Sabbath days, 

But law of life, and judgment of the land; 

Not to be chosen, and pieced, and dogmatised, 

But lived up to—the whole and not a part, 

Alive not dead, one spirit in new forms;— 

And lived as Christ lived, poor, despised, alone, 
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Apart with God, and working miracles, 


Not on the wavesand winds, but on the wills 
Of men, upon the hearts of multitudes, 

The hidden germs of fresh humanities, 

Of live confederations yet unborn, 

The hidden founts of gathering river-floods, 

To bear one day the music of his name 
Through lands of harvest to the boundless sea.” 


Mrs. King’s style is diffuse, and not always 
poetic; the intense emotion with which the 
work is charged alone saves it from wreck in 
many dangerous places. No effort of the im- 
agination can find blank verse in such a sen- 
tence as the following,—and such sentences 
are of not infrequent occurrence: ‘General 
Gorzhowski was certainly not beloved in 7 
art of the Romagna over which he ruled; 
east of all in Bologna, which had long held 
out against him, and in which his name was 
spoken but with curses.” But the author’s 
theme is so great that her work is borne over 
these reefs of prose; we forget to be techni- 
cally critical when we read how such men as 


Bassi died,— 
“ With the morning lights 
Upon their faces, standing rapture-pale 
Before the guns, or under sword and scourge 
Of those whom they had hated as we hate 
Untruth and malice and disdain of God.” 
It is good to read of such lives and deaths as 
these; reminding us as they do, that heroism 
and saintliness are of our own no less than of 
other times. The American publishers of this 
edition have made it very attractive. A white 
back, stamped in gold with the arms of Italy, 
makes the k compete closely with the vol- 
ume of Mr. Lowell’s poems in charm of me- 
chanical execution, Prettier volumes than 
these two are rarely seen. 
A very useful anthology of Victorian poetry 
comes to us in the series of four tastefull 
rinted volumes called “Fifty Years of Eng- 
ish Song,” and edited by Mr. Henry F- Ran- 
dolph. No selection of this sort has hereto- 
fore been attempted upon such a scale, in spite 
of the obvious importance of placing the rep- 
resentative work of recent and contemporary 
English poets within the reach of the general 
er of limited means. Each volume of the 
present work contains, in addition to the 
poetry itself, the following features: (1) bio- 
graphical and bibliographical notes; (2) ex- 
planatory notes; (3) an index of authors; (4) 
pseudonyms and literary soubriquets; and, (5) 
an index of first lines. The latter features need 
no comment. Of the notes it may be said that 
those of an explanatory character are well- 
chosen and concisely stated, and that the others 
are compiled mainly from Mr. Stedman’s 
“Victorian Poets,” and two or three other 
standard books of reference. While these notes 
are in the main both adequate and accurate, 
we notice an occasional slip or omission. For 
example, “The Water Babies” of Charles 
Kingsley is not a volume of verse, as we are 
told ; the English and American editions of 
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dith’s “Ballads and Poems of Tragic Life” 
ought to be mentioned, since other volumes of 
equally recent date find a place in these notes. 
For the most part, however, the notes are 
accurate, and, what is of equal importance in 
the present case, they are judiciously chosen. 
The contents of the work exceed the Victorian 
limits implied by the title only to the extent 
of admitting “such poets as had an established 
reputation anterior to the commencement of 
the reign, and died or ceased writing during 
the first fifteen years of the reign ; but only 
those poets have been included who during 
the reign produced work worthy of their rep- 
utation, with the exception of Southey and 
Wordsworth, who have been accorded a place 
. . . by virtue of their poet laureateships.” 
The first volume of Mr. Randolph’s work 
includes “the earlier poets” as defined in the 
above quotation from the editor’s preface, and 
also two other groups characterized as “the 
Blackwood coterie,” and “the poets of Youn 
Ireland.” Southey, Wordsworth, Landor, an 
Hunt have about half the volume to them- 
selves. While we certainly grudge neither 
Wordsworth nor Landor the allotted space, 
we cannot help feeling that the other two 
worthies are made unduly prominent. Vol- 
ume two is devoted to “the poets of the first 
half of the reign” and to “ the novelist-poets.” 
In the first section, Tennyson, the Brownings, 
Horne,and Clough,have the places of honor,and 
divide about half the volume between them. 
We miss “The Court Lady ” of Mrs. Brown- 
ing, certainly the noblest of her Italian poems ; 
but in general the selection from these well- 
known writers is wise and conservative. Vol- 
ume three contains “the poets of the second 
half of the reign” and “the writers of Vers 
de Société.” Here a few strictures are called 
for. “The Scholar-Gypsy” of Matthew Ar- 
nold is given, but not the “Thyrsis,” which 
surely ought to have followed, in spite of the 
length of the two poems together. This omis- 
sion becomes the more exasperating when we 
find that Arnold is followed by Robert Buch- 
anan, to which rhymester is actually allotted 
more space than to the noble poet who pre- 
cedes him. We should not have quarrelled 
with the editor had Buchanan been omitted 
altogether. Far better men—Theodore Watts, 
for example—are entirely left out. Swin- 
burne is very imperfectly represented by four 
ieces, neither one of which is the “ Ave Atque 
ale,” or “The Last Oracle,” or the “Hymn 
of Man.” Volume four comprises “the Pre- 
Raphaelite brotherhood,” “ the ballad and son 
writers,” and “the religious poets.” The wor 
contains altogether selections from one hun- 
dred and two poets. As a companion to Sted- 








it is ve 

It is difficult to realize the extent to which 
recent English poets have given themselves up 
to the imitation of artificial French forms. In 
view of a collection before us, prepared by Mr. 
Gleeson White, it becomes a serious question 
whether we should any longer consider the 
ballade and the triolet as exotic forms, so 
widely have they been adopted by English 
and American poets. Mr. White’s volume 
contains four or five hundred pieces, and rep- 
resents fifty or more writers. It is, to say the 
least, a striking thing that there should be 
enough of this sort of verse in our literature to 
call fora special anthology. Mr. White’s selec- 
tion has been made with excellent taste, and 
he has prefaced it with a careful account of 
the history and the laws of the peculiar forms 
of verse which it illustrates. The volume is 
becomingly compact and dainty. 

Wituram Morton Payne. 





BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


Ir is difficult to preserve the proper proportions 
in biographical writing; through its very isolation 
the subject tends to become heroic in the author’s 
estimate. Mr. Roosevelt, in his sketch of ‘‘Gouver- 
neur Morris” for the American Statesmen series 
(Houghton), has prefixed the word ‘‘ great” to the 
word ‘‘statesman” without the warrant of truth. 
Morris was not a great statesman, but simply a man 
of shrewd business-like instincts, with broad views, 
clear insight, and fertile resource, who yet was tre- 
mendously and almost criminally wrong at times. 
No one can read the last chapter of this book, noting 
the sympathy of the man with the disunion move- 
ments in New England which preceded and accom- 
panied the War of 1812, and concede the title of 
‘* great’ to one who could so woefully go astray. His 
services to the country during the Revolution and 
the years of constitution-making which followed 
were of exceeding value; but in greatness of mind, 
of purpose, and of character, he falls below more 
than a half-dozen of the men of the Revolution. 
Mr. Roosevelt writes an exceedingly interesting nar- 
rative, artistic in its selection, forcible in its pungent 
expression. But this latter characteristic is the 
occasion of the chief defect. The author makes his 
narrative the text fora treatise on American politics, 

arties and men for the last hundred years, and in 

is attempts to draw contrasts and to read the les- 
sons of our history he is frequently more brilliant 
than sound. Like Macaulay, he is at times the 
slave of a sparkling antithesis. After reading here 
that the Revolution owed little to foreign aid, or to a 
fixed and lofty purpose on the part of the rank and 
file of the American people, or to good generalship 
in the military leaders, or to any patriotic purposes 
in the Continental Congress, one basen to wonder 
why the Revolution did not entirely fail. In 
truth, in an effort to contrast the devotion of the 
Revolutionary period with that of the men of the 
Civil War, the former has been dis ed, and the 
facts are not set forth fairly. Not by belittling the 
men and the deeds of ’76 can the history of our 





of ranking occurrences and men in order of merit. 
Comparisons are not only ‘‘odious,” they are mis- 
leading. If Lafayette was ‘‘a fairly general ” 
he never gave any evidence of it. Burgoyne’s 
defeat Gates’s army get small credit for overcoming 
obstacles, but ‘‘fairly mobbed to death the smaller 
number of dispirited and poorly led regulars against 
wkom they were pitted.” There are slurs scattered 
through the book which are beneath the gravity of 
historical writing. ‘‘For mobs,” we are told, ‘‘ Morris, 
like other clear-headed men, felt the most profound 
dislike and contempt.” Paine, ‘‘the filthy little 
atheist,” ‘‘belonged to the variety [of infidels] — 
whereof America possesses one or two shining exam- 
ples —that apparently esteems a bladder of dirty 
water as the proper weapon with which to assail 
Christianity.” Louis Philippe ‘‘would have been 
just the individual to take a prominent in 
local temperance meetings, while he sanded the 
sugar he sold in his corner ery.” All this may 


be brilliant journalism of a kind, but it is unworthy 
of history. Mr. Roosevelt's first book was his best. 
We suggest that he return to the judicious method 
of his maiden pen in ‘‘The Naval War of 1812.” 


Grspon, in six of his immortal chapters, first told 
the story of the Goths, and no one since has told it 
so well, Mr. Hodgkin, in his ‘‘ Italy and her In- 
vaders,” has brought to the elucidation of Ostro- 
gothic history all the latest and best research. But 
with so masterly a writer as Gibbon and one so 
scholarly as Hodgkin in the field, there was still 
room for an additional work which should deal 
with the whole extent of Gothic history as a subject 
in itself, and that in a popular way. Yet the brill- 
iant and exhaustive work done by these predeces- 
sors has made the task an reg oe bey: for any new 
writer. In his ‘‘ Story of the Goths” (Putnam) Mr. 
Bradley has not come up to the requirements, ‘‘ The 
Story of the Nations” series is intended for young 
readers, but the style of this volume is pitched on 
too lowa level. It is too much in the ‘‘once upon 
a time” vein. Moreover, there is occasionally an 
attempt at ‘‘smart writing,” such as that in Dick- 
ens’s ‘‘Child’s History of England,”—a taking the 
reader into one’s confidence, and laughing with him 
at the naive stupidity of certain persons,—which is 
not asuccess here. It occurs to one, too, that the 
proper function of history, even for children, does 
not call for an expression of regret that the author 
cannot write the Meters other than it is, when the 
facts offend his ethics or hissentiment. This blem- 
ish in the treatment of Theodoric’s conduct grows 
out of an over-anxiety to deduce moral teaching 
from the events. Yet the estimate of Theodoric is 
too high; the comparison with Alfred of England 
is unjust tothe latterasaman. It would have been 
better if the author had gone more below the sur- 
face of chronicles of war and intrigue, and given 
us more of the life of the people and lands of which 
he treats. The writings of Cassiodorus would have 

iven him much information as to the internal con- 

ition of Italy under the Ostrogothic rule. One 
hardly gathers from these pages that the Goths— 
with the exception of Wulfila and Theodoric and 
Totila—had in them aught of the constructive ele- 
ments of society; that they were capable of and 
reached a high degree of civilization. In the midst 
of a mass of unassorted details the reader fails to 
discover that this race possessed that broad basis 
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them the first Teutonic code of laws, which made 
them the initiators of the regeneration of Italy. 
We commend the book, however, as the only mon- 
ograph dealing with the subject. 


In their ‘‘ Story of the Nations” series G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons are doing a public service. They have 
now begun a companion series, —s with the 
‘Story of the City of New York,” by Charles Barr 
Todd. This is a most attractively published vol- 
ume, and, so far as it goes, the narrative is a most 
interesting one. Unfortunately, the author limits 
himself by the strange statement in his preface 
that ‘“‘the writer has adopted the view of most 
scholars, that history ceases fifty years back of the 
present time.” This cuts us out of the most impor- 
tant — years in the history of the city, except in 
two rather sketchy chapters near the close of the 
book, dealing with the city in the Civil War, and 
the Tweed Ring. Even this limitation, however, 
does not excuse the failure to trace topographical 
growth since the Revolution, or social changes since 
‘*Knickerbocker ” days, or the pro; of journal- 
ism, of trade, of Tammany. e literary home of 
Irving, Cooper, Poe, Bryant, should have had 
more than aword. But even with these omissions, 
the book is a valuable sketch. While the political 
life is well handled, the most suggestive chapters 
are those which catch for us the social life in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, and again in the 
middle of the eighteenth. The growth of the city 
down to the close of the last century is admirably 
indicated, and is illustrated by maps. The author 
takes a very unfavorable, and, we think, prejudiced, 
view of Leisler’s conduct in the rebellion of 1689. 
In one place he calls him a ‘‘rogue,” in another 
thinks ‘‘it is charitable to 2+ that Leisler was 
at this time really insane.” e chapter on ‘‘ Ships 
and Sailors” is full of interest, with its account of 
the once famous “‘ clippers,” and the book fitly closes 
with the Brooklyn Bridge and the Bartholdi Statue. 


Tue worst hap that has hitherto befallen women 
of letters has been overpraise. Scott gave Joanna 
Baillie a place beside hakespeare ; and many, if 
they had dared, would have given Mrs. Browning 
even a higher place. But perhaps no one was ever 
more praised and petted, more patronized and en- 
couraged, than the subject of the latest volume of 
Roberts Brothers’ ‘‘ Famous Women Series ”—Mis- 
tress Hannah More. As poetess and prosaist, as 
educationalist and religious philanthropist, she was 
indeed a famous woman in her day. It was'so easy 
for her to write cleverly, her friends and her public 
were so much delighted by every pen-stroke, that 
she kept on and on, merely to give them pleasure. 
At an Italian opera, she scribbles a translation of 
the libretto for the friend who sits by her side, and 
next morning the papers publish this wonder. She 
writes a ballad, ‘‘Sir Eldred of the Bower,” and 
her publisher, Cadell, pays her a large price for it 
with an offer to increase the sum to whatever Gold- 
smith received for the ‘‘ Deserted Village.” She 
writes ‘‘ Percy”; four thousand copies are sold in a 
fortnight, and she is extolled—when Goldsmith is 
hardly yet well-settled in the grave, and Sheridan 
is still alive,—as the greatest dramatic poet of her 
time. She writes ‘‘ Sacred Dramas,” and is honored 
with nineteen successive editions. She writes tracts 
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the words of Miss Yonge, her present biographer: 
‘* The first edition was sold out in a day or two, the 
second in a fortnight; eleven had appeared in nine 
months, and thirty before the close of the author's 
life, twenty-four years later.” The praises she 
received from high literary and social authorities 
even outran the popular verdict. But now, when 
scarce threescore summers have since her 
death, the reaction has gone so far that of all her 
ms so extravagantly lauded by Johnson, and her 
ramas so highly esteemed by Garrick, hardly a 
shred remains in people’s minds or in the popular 
anthologies; her stories are neglected; and her 
name is not mentioned in our text-books on litera- 
ture. It may be that this reaction has gone too 
far—as reactions do—and that the just equilibrium 
has not yet been reached; for she modelled her 
style after the ‘‘ Spectator,” and Isaac Taylor called 
her *‘an estimable prosaist.” Of an active life 
that stretched over eighty-eight years, a life that 
brought Hannah More into intimate relations with 
the high and the low, with the country and the 
town, with the literary, religious, political, and 
philanthropic movements of her time, no more than 
a sketch was possible within the limits prescribed 
by this series. Miss Yonge is a writer of too much 
experience and too much re for popularity not 
to find interesting details when material is abun- 
dant, and not to dovetail them together with skill 
when found. Yet the work apparently lacks the 
revision that would have excluded all careless and 
ambiguous sentences. The book, however, has 
sufficient variety and liveliness to make it entertain- 
ing, and gives a sufficiently good idea of the sub- 
ject to make it instructive. the publishers had 
omitted the sixteen-page catalogue of ‘‘standard” 
library books, and the twelve pages of press-notices 
of former volumes in the series, we should not have 
missed them. 


THANKS ere due to Mr. P. W. Clayden for his 
careful compilation on the ‘‘ Early Life of Samuel 
Rogers” (Roberts). We should be glad of anything 
that could make us of this land and age better 
acquainted with a man so refined, so generous, so 
high in his aims, so painstaking, so tasteful, so 
poetical, as Samuel Rogers. But when we are given 
a biography like the one before us, in which there 
is a rich stock of material collected and chosen 
with care, and the biographer’s = is done cor- 
rectly and unobtrusively, we can ly exaggerate 
the difficulty of the work, or the extent of the obli- 
gation we are under to the author. Like Mr. Tre- 
velyan in his ‘‘ Life of Macaulay” and Mr. Cross in 
his ‘‘ Life of George Eliot,” Mr. Clayden has fol- 
lowed the method of allowing the subject, so far as 
ee to tell his own story in copious extracts 

rom his diaries and correspondence. This method 
of selecting material from dairies, letters, and com- 
monplace ks, often brings together motley as- 
semblages of ideas expressed in a fragmentary way. 
This excessive brevity is in any case better than 
prosing, and in this instance is due to Rogers’s 
sometimes scanty memoranda. It is largely atoned 
for by judicious notes and an excellent index. The 
resent volume only brings the record down to_the 
ginning of the present century, and covers the 
first forty years of Rogers’s life. We trust that Mr. 
Clayden may receive every aid and encouragement 
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to compose his projected second volume on the en- 
suing period of more than fifty years. No man had 
better facilities than Rogers for observing the liter- 
ary celebrities of his time; and Mr. Clayden’s work 
bids fair to supply important links in that chain of 
literary anecdote and reminiscence which begins in 
Boswell’s “Johnson.” Boswell himself, and many of 
the characters he has made as familiar as old com- 
panions, appear again in Clayden’s volume. We find 
here new and interesting details about the Piozzis, 
Arthur Murphy, Dr. Parr, Adam Smith, Blair, 
Robertson, Reynolds, Burke, Fox, Sheridan, and 
many others. We find here an account of the life 
of the time not only at Stoke ye ay where 
Rogers was brought up in childhood, and at London 
where he ever after made his home, but in Scotland, 
Wales, and France, where he spent his holidays in 
travel. He saw France in the early days of the 
Revolution and again at the time of the First Con- 
sulate. To enumerate all the points in which he 
was in contact with the life of his time would itself 
almost require a volume. Though he was not a man 
of great powers, great industry, or great scholarship, 
Rogers was a man of great opportunities; and, com- 
bining as he did a most refined taste in poetry, in 
art, and in the selection of friends, with a most re- 
tentive memory and a good command of English, 
he was able both to improve his opportunities to 
the full, and to give us the advantage of them. 
Tat industrious compiler of guide books, Mr. 
Augustus J. C. Hare, has prepared a volume of 
‘‘Walks in Paris” (Routledge) similar in scope and 
design to his well-known ‘‘ Walks in Rome” and 
‘*Walks in London.” All persons who are unable 
to do their European travelling in a leisurely way 
know the value of this series of books, each of 
which to a certain extent supplies the place of a 
small library, providing the owner with indications 
of the literary, historical, and artistic associations of 
the places visited, and, what is equally important, 
with just those passages from other books which 
one wants to read on the spot. The latter feature 
is, in fact, the distinctive one of Mr. Hare’s manuals, 
and the author would perhaps have done just as 
well to provide even less of miscellaneous infor- 
mation than he has done, since he cannot hope to 
compete with Baedeker either in the extent or ac- 
curacy of this sort of knowledge. His chapters of 
what is styled ‘‘ dull-useful information,” for exam- 
ple, are practically of no value, for they are too 
fragmentary to enable one to dispense with the 
codniieal guide-book altogether. Mr. Hare’s new 
volume will doubtless be found to contain surprises 
even for those who think themselves most familiar 
with Paris, so great is the amount of historical 
interest attached to every quarter, or nearly every 
quarter, of that great city. The modern Paris with 
which visitors are most familiar has, of course, 
much less of this sort of interest than other dis- 
tricts; but we think that the writer has given it 
less attention than it deserves. There is no account, 
for example, of the Théatre Francais, an omission 
which seems incomprehensible, but is probably to 
be accounted for by the fact that modern Paris is 
discussed in the closing chapter, and that the book 
had already reached or exceeded its destined dimen- 
sions when that chapter was reached. The closing 
chapters bear many other marks of hasty treatment, 
and the entire work is to a certain extent chargeable 
with being incoherent and careless in its construc- 
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tion. The spirit in which Mr. Hare comments upon 
the revolutions which have marked the past cen- 
tury’s struggle for freedom is one with which few 
will sympathize. He seems to have an eye for the 
horror of revolutions, but none for their necessity 
or for their beneficent results. His total lack of 
sympathy with the Italian cause, which found 
amusingly frequent expression in the writer’s books 
about the cities of Italy, made it obvious that he 
would regard the triumph of French popular govern- 
ment with no friendly gaze. This defect does not 
materially affect the usefulness of the new volume, 
Another defect, for which the publishers are respon- 
sible, does, however, very seriously affect this use- 
fulness. The unwarrantable liberty has been taken 
of translating the many passages from French lit- 
erature used by Mr. Hare in illustrating his book. 
This is a serious offence, and it is added to by the 
wretched character of the substituted translations. 
We understand that the English edition of the work 
is not defaced in this way. 


Tue ‘Days near Paris” (author and publisher 
the same as of the book just mentioned) does for 
the environs of the French capital a work similar 
to that done by the ‘‘Days near Rome” for the 
neighborhood of the Eternal City. It is a volume 
nearly as large as the ‘‘ Walks in Paris,” and de- 
scribes, beginning with St. Cloud, the interesting 
suburbs that encircle the city. The chapter devoted 
to Versailles takes up about one-fourth of the vol- 
ume. The other chapters are much briefer. To 
indicate the extent and variety of interest attached 
to the places described in this volume, we only 
need mention the names of St. Germain, St. Denis, 
Compiégne, Vincennes, Fontainebleau, Meudon, and 
Port-Royal, among the many places to which Mr. 
Hare arranges the reader’s excursions. Perhaps the 
main impression produced by this work, as well as 
by the work to which it serves as a companion, is 
one of wonder at the wealth of historical and artis- 
tic interest within easy reach of the boulevard 
saunterer. Most visitors to Paris content them- 
selves with the modern quarter built during the 
reign of Louis Napoleon, and would doubtless be 
surprised to learn that this is in every respect the 
least interesting quarter of the city. 


Tue Rev. Jacob Straub, author of a work enti- 
tled ‘‘ The Consolations of Science,” has written a 
compapion or supplemental volume on ‘‘ Prophecy 
and Prophets ”(S. W. Straub & Co., Chicago). We 
can do no more than indicate, somewhat vaguely, 
the character of the author’s reasoning and the 
direction of his conclusions. He believes that ‘in 
nature there must be a basis for revelation, in the 
accepted sense of the term,” and that ‘‘the Bible 
would be more forcibly and successfully preached 
and taught when having well in hand the facts 
which in nature are its allies.” He notes that ‘‘ there 
is an absence of a certain healthful grip which re- 
ligion used to have on the body of its following,” 
and suggests that ‘‘this grip it were important to 
regain.” This recovery is to be chiefly a task for 
science; religion is to be re-established upon a scien- 
tific basis; and neither religion nor science, it is 
comforting to know, ‘‘would realize the fears by 
some entertained in the accomplishment of this 
end.” Prophecy Mr. Straub regards as a legiti- 
mate subject of scientific and » ser Ao study, 
by inductive methods; and when this is <aheutealt 
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“prophecy will have entered upon its career as a 
science.” Mind-reading also, which seems to be 
akin to prophecy, he thinks ‘‘as a principle will be 
generally recognized;” and although ‘recent re- 
searches have developed much in its favor,” yet 
there is needed ‘‘a little more headway” in accu- 
mulating “‘facts illustrative of its provisions.” 
Does this point to the decadence of ieties for 
Psychical h? These we had supposed were 
numerous enough and prolific enough to make all 
the ‘‘headway” needed by Mr. Straub in his inves- 
tigations. A considerable portion of the book is 
occupied with striking instances of prophecy, pre- 
sentiment, coincidences, etc. From these we select 
the following: ‘‘A gentleman dreamed that the 
Devil carried him down to the bottom of a coal-pit, 
where he threatened to burn him unless he would 
agree to give himself up to his service. This he 
refused to do, and a very warm altercation fol- 
lowed. He was at last allowed to depart upon con- 
dition of sending down an individual whom the 
Devil named, a worthless character in the neighbor- 
hood. A few days after, this person was found 
drowned under circumstances which gave every 
reason to believe that his death had been voluntary.” 
What befell the gentleman is not stated. 


Max O’Ret’s “‘ John Bull, Junior, or French as 
She is Traduced ” (Cassell) is all the better for need- 
ing no translation. Unlike the works that have 
previously appeared in America under Max O’Rell’s 
name, this k was originally written in Eng- 
lish. Unlike them, moreover, it does not appear 

iratically but by an arrangement with the author. 

e can readily pardon a few digs at the American 
translators who misrepresented his former works, 
and con late ourselves that they will have no 
call to translate this one. The author’s English is 
perhaps not always faultless; neither is that of 
many of our own writers—especially our humorous 
writers. But whatever else may be said of Max 
O’Rell’s English, we must confess that it is piquant 
and that it always has meaning. Max O’Rell does 
not make fun, he finds it ready-made. We feel that 
the humorous side is inherent in what he describes, 
and that he has the gift for aoe agers bape portray- 
ing this side. The present work “~~ quite as fit- 
tingly be called ‘‘ Trials of a French Master in Eng- 
land.” After a brief introduction, in which the 
French master explains how he came to be one, we 
are ushered at once into the English school, first in 
the country and then in town. His experience in 
the country—though very short—was long enough 
to show that something not too unlike ‘‘Dotheboys ” 
still exists in ‘‘Merry England.” His experiences 
at St. Paul’s School, London, fill the bulk of the 
book. He describes the typical English boys, their 
appearance, their habits, their excuses, their trans- 
lations from English into French and from French 
into English, their examinations, their athletic 

rts, and—last, but not least—their snobbery. 
Max O’Rell knows and remembers what many of 
our American humorists seem either to have for- 
gotten or not to be aware of—that brevity is the 
soul of wit. We predict a good deal of popularity 
for this little book. Human nature is so much the 
same, the world over, that we may — to rec- 

ize some of these boyish t as ‘‘not altogether 
~ahnown in these parts.” Though the book wears 
the motley, it contains many educational hints 
deserving of serious attention from thoughtful per- 
sons, and especially from teachers of French. 





Wira the approach of summer weather the fancy 
turns lightly to thoughts of out-of-door sports and 
recreations, and books upon these themes have a 
timeliness that doubles their interest. Such a book 
is Mr. Thwaites’s ‘‘ Historic Waterways” (A. C. 
McClurg & Co.), a work whose character is much 
better indicated by its sub-title, ‘‘A Description of 
Six Hundred Miles of Canoeing Down the Rock, 
Fox, and Wisconsin Rivers.” e Rock River was 
traversed from a connecting lake at Madison, Wis., 
to Rock Island on the Mississippi; the Fox (of 
Wisconsin) from Portage to Green Bay; and the 
Wisconsin from Po to Prairie du Chien on the 
Mississippi. On two of the trips—the first named 
and the fast — the author was accompanied by his 
wife; and these trips are decidedly the most inter- 
esting of the three. Mr. Thwaites shows himself 
not only a good canoeist but a good observer, and 
his varied experiences are chronicled in an easy 
good-humored style that is very pleasant reading. 
Not all the experiences could be called delightful; 
there were tedious portages, difficult rapids, rains 
and sometimes drenchings,— and worst of all, we 
should judge, the stoppings at Irishmen’s shanties 
and other chance places for food and lodging. The 
descriptions of the odd characters and ‘‘ specimens” 
encountered are often very amusing. The voyagers 
seem to have borne their discomforts with great 
good-nature, and to have enjoyed their outing with 
genuine enthusiasm. On one of the three trips they 
carried their — and camped at night on the 
river-bank; and this they found to be on the whole 
the better plan. They were good observers not 
only of human nature but of the animal and floral 
life of the regions traversed; and the descriptions 
often show characteristic feminine touches. An 
added interest is afforded in the bits of historical 
information connected with the localities visited,— 
the reminiscences of Black Hawk’s war along the 
Rock River, and of the French explorers on the 
historic waterways between Green Bay and the Mis- 
sissippi. Outline maps aid the reader in following 
the route of the voyageurs. 


Tue first volume of Prof. Henry Morley’s reissue 
of his ‘‘ English Writers’’ (Cassell) was noticed at 


length in Dra last year (Vol. VIII, p. 143). 
The second volume covers the period from Cxd- 
mon to the Conquest, treating, among other things, 
of the Scép, of the first teachers of Christianity, of 
Cynewulf, of Alfred, and of the vernacular litera- 
ture of the Northmen. With all its acknowled 
excellences this book suffers from that confusion 
of aim from which the scholars of the present gen- 
eration have been the first to thoroughly shake 
themselves free. The treatment is in some respects 
too full for the general reader; on the other hand, 
there is perhaps little in the work to make it essen- 
y~ Mee = special — No one who can read 
nglo-Saxon poetry in the original would spend an 
time over Prof. Morley’s sother langull tonndiationn 
while no one seeking an introduction to the subject 
is interested in the lengthy canvassing of various 
theories of date and authorship. For instance, the 
enquirer who wishes to learn what is known of the 
t Cynewulf does not care to be met at the outset 
y a detailed discussion of Kemble’s identification 
of the poet with an Abbot of Peterborough, onl 
to find that Kemble’s theory was exploded an 
abandoned a third of acentury ago. In short, despite 


the —, ing detail of this book, the novice will 
ly find it so agreeably instructive as Prof. Ten 
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Brink’s much briefer treatment. Nevertheless the 
judicious skipper will find in the present volume 
much of curious interest to reward him. Those, 
especially, who have Kennedy’s translation of Ten 
Brink will find Prof. Morley’s volumes useful for 
the supplementary matter and for the versions of 
many interesting poems. 


‘* YankKEE Girls in Zulu Land "is the product of 
three young women into five years of life in South 
Africa. One of the young women was an invalid, 
and the other two cmaiol her off to Cape Colony 
in search of health. The trip was a successful one 
as far as the principal object was concerned ; it also 
had the satisfactory result of providing materials 
for the very pretty and very interesting volume now 
published by the Worthington Co. The text of the 
volume is by Miss Louise Vescelius-Sheldon, and 
the illustrations by Miss E. J. Austen. Of the latter 
we need only say that they are in the manner of 
those found in the illustrated Daudet, and — 
equal to them in delicate and accurate design. 
the text, Miss Sheldon has contented herself mt. 
with a record of actual experiences and observations. 
Her narrative is simple, unaffected, and graphic. It 
covers a great variety of scenes and adventures in 
= Colony, the Orange Free State, the Transvaal, 

Natal. It describes, ina highly attractive man- 
ner, a country little known to the general reader. 
It is written in a spirit of tempered enthusiasm bet- 
ter calculated to convince the reader of the charms 
of life in South Africa than the most roseate of eu- 
logies. Altogether, it is an exceedingly readable 
book of travels. 


In the ‘‘Second Middle English Primer ” Prof. 
Henry Sweet gives students of the mother tongue 
welcome continuation of his ‘‘ First Middle English 
Primer” which was published in 1884 (Macmillan 
& Co.). Those who are willing to take the moder- 
ate pains necessary to enable them not only to un- 
derstand Chaucer’s meaning but also to hear his 
melody, will find in this booklet the requisite appa- 
ratus. The pronunciation, phonology, and inflec- 
tions of the first of our great poets are here set forth, 
within the space of twenty-four pages, by the uner- 
ring hand de master. The remainder of the vol- 
ume is filled with tempting extracts or complete 

ms, considerable portions of which are phonet- 
ically transcribed with the utmost accuracy, so that 
no one need go astray. The principal texts are 
‘The Complaint to Pity,” ‘‘The Parliament of 
Birds,” ‘‘The Pardoner’s Tale,” and most of the 
> Prologue. ” To learn to read Chaucer is as easy 
as to learn to read Burns, and the reward is much 
greater.” 


TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
MAY, 1888. 


Albany to Buffalo, Prof. Hopkins. Mag. Am. Hist. 
Algiers. F. A. Bri ‘arper. 
American Indian, Future of the. T. J. Mays. Pop. Sci. 
American Philosophical Society, The. Atlantic. 
Arnold, Matthew, and His Wor M. B. Anderson. Dial. 
Arnold, Matthew, on Civilization in the U.S. ety 
Atmospheric Phenomena, Worship of. pit WE 
Balzac. John Safford Fiske. Princeton. 
Barnes, Alfred S. Mrs. Martha J. ee Mag. Am. Hist. 
Bird Music. 8. P. Cheney. Centu: 
Brown, Charles Brockden. A 
Centrai Ameri an Episode of. W.E. Curtis. Princeton. 

of England in the Colonies. Century. 

of England in the es. 

. Harriet Waters Preston. Atlantic, 
Climate, Moral Influence of. F. L. Oswald. Pop. Sci. 





Combination, Is It A gl Appleton M Sei. 
Darwinism and Christian F atk pt > - ae 
Denver. Edwards Roberts. — 
eg ———- The. D. A. Wells. 
Em liam f. A.C. a. 
Eth co and a , W. Gladden. Princeton. 
Evolution and Materialism. J. Le Conte. Popular Science. 
Explosives. C. E. Munroe. Scribner. 

Fisheries Treaty. a? ye | Am. Hist. 


Foods and Beve Oentury. 
French Provincial Spirit. W.C. Brownell. Princeton. 
German University Notes. W. Walker. Andover. 
Isaiah, Thought >. Archibald Duff. Andover. 


Kirchhoff, — 
La ag 


Science. 


London as a Literary Center. 
Marriage, Reformin. F.G. Cook 
Milton. Matthew Arnold. Century. 
Moslem's Bible, The. J. P. Hughes. Andover. 
ey 's Russian Campai gn. W. H. Ray. Dial. 
Oriole, The Olive. eum Miller. Atlantic. 
po ww bay Peril of. Andover. 
Pastoral Elegies. C.G. D. Roberts. Princeton. 
oetry, Recent Books of. W.M. Payne. Dial. 

Political Frankenstein, A. ag Schuyler. Princeton. 
Pope, Alexander. Austin Dobso Scribner. 
Prussia under Frederick II. J. y. ‘Halsey. Dial. 
Ranch, Sheriff’s Work on a. Theodore oosevelt. Cent. 
Re ublic, Center of the. James Baldwin. Scribner. 
Robin and His Congeners. Spencer Trotter. Pop. Sci. 
——- John. Atlantic. 

Russia, Justice and Law in. Harper. 
Russian Convicts in the Salt Mines. H. Lansdell. Harper. 
Salmon Angling. Scribner. 
Shakespearean Controversy. L. Sears. Andover. 
Siberia and Exile System. Geo. Kennan. 
Sound-Signals at Sea. A. B. Johnson, 
Spencer, H., on Cups Evolution. ll. 

ennessee, ‘ancient. G. P. Thruston. ‘ag. =] 
Tenting on the Plains. Rossiter Johnson. 
— = a. John Faville. ,H -- 


. P. Longfellow. 
William 3" wv, ‘Emperor of Germany. H. Tuttle. Atlantic. 





BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


[The following List contains all New Books, American and For- 
eign, received during the month of April by MESSRS. 
A. C. McCLurG & Co., Chicago.) 


HISTORY. 


His of the Civil War in America. By the Ay. 
de Parle. Vol. IV. 8vo, pp. 681. Portrait. P r & 
Coates. $3.50. 

Governor Chamberlain’s Administration in South 
Carolina. A chapter of Reconstruction in the 
Southern States. y Walter Allen. Portrait, 8v 
pp. 544. Gilt top. G.P.Putnam’s Sons. $3.00. 

Life in the Confederate Army. Being the observations 
and Experiences of an Alien in the South during the 
American Civil War. By William Watson. 12mo, pp. 
456. Scribner & Welford. $2.00. 


A History of the Taquieeie @ the Middle Ages 

Henry C. Lea. 8vo. Vol. III. (completing aos Mt 4 
Pp. 736. “y- top. Harper & Brothers. Per vol., $3.00. 
Dtogovery of America by Northmen. Address at the 
Unveiling of the Statue of Lief Eriksen. Delivered 
in Faneuil Hall, Oct. 29, 1887. By Eben N. Horsford. 
With Photo.Gravure of Statue. Quarto, pp. 113. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Net, $5.00. 

The Puritan Age and Rule in the Colony of the Mas- 
sachusetts — 1629-1685. B Gen . Ellis. 
8voO, pp. 576. t top. Houghton, Mifflin $3.50. 

a 4 in A Time of Christ. From the French of 

 Saeee, D.D. New edition, revised. 12mo, pp. 527. 
A.C. Armstrong & Son. $2.50, 

Early Days of Mormonism. Palmyra, Kirtland, and 
Nauvoo. By J. H. aageete. Portraits. 12mo, pp. 275. 
C. Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


The oe of New York. By Elbridge S. Brooks. Illus. 
trai mall 8vo, SLRe 311. “ The Story of the States.” 
D. Lothrop Co. 

The Causes o 


R. Ty a 
M.A,, Ph. BD's " 


oh a A 
“ion pp. 297. m Holt & 


BI meet Y. 


Dictionary of National Biography. 
Stephens. Vol. XIV. Damon” 
456. Gilt top. Macmillan & Co. 


Edited by Leslie 
‘Eyncourt. 8vo, pp. 





Barly Tipe te=s g> Bross. By P. W. Olayden. 


oom Peene. Donna: Her oh. a Surroundings from 
. Seventeenth to the Nineteenth a - By. H. 

awards. ath 8vo. London. $7.50. 

a. oat Letters of George Perkins Marsh. Compiled 
by Caroline O. “Marsh. 8vo, 2 vols. Vol. I. now ready. 
Portrait. C.Scribner’s Sons. Net, $3.50. 

Reminiscences of William Rogers Rector of oe. Botolph 
Bishopgate. Compiled by R. H. Hadden. Portrait. 
12mo, pp. 228. London. $2. 

The ey i Anandabai Joshee. A Kinswoman of 
the Pundita Ramabai. By Mrs.C.H. Dall. Portrait. 
12mo, PP. 187. Roberts Bros. $1.00. 

William the Conqueror. By Edward A. Freeman. 16mo, 
pp. 200. Macmillan & Co. Paper, 50; cloth, flex, 75 
cents. 


Amos Bronson Alcott. His Character. 
Cyrus A. Bartol. 16mo,pp.31. Paper. 
20 cents. 


A Sermon by 
Roberts Bros. 


TRAVEL. 


Picturesque New Guinea. With an Historical Intro- 
duction and Supplementary Chapters on the Man- 
ners and toms of the Papuans; aanpmeneees _ 
~ x full-page Autotype Illustrations from N: 

ortraits from Life and Grow 
} f Nature. By J.W. “cinat, F.R. 
19% Gilt top. 4 “ew we & te. ue 


Days ae Paris. By A Hare. 12mo, pp. 359. 

rated. G. Routledge & Sone. $2.50. 

Ph of To-Da Dew: An Illustrated Hand-book. By C. 
E. Pascoe. Edition for 1888 completely revised, with 
numerous additional illustrations. 12mo, pp. 30. 
Roberts Bros. $1.50. 

Yankee Girls in Zulu Land. By Louise Vescelius- 
on aaa Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 287. ngton 


The Pocket Guide for Europe. Hand-book for Trav- 
ellers on the Continent and the British Isles, ond 
Seoeas | Egypt, Palestine, and Northern ry 

nox. Edition for 1888. 18mo, p 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 cents. 

The People’s Year- Book and Traveller’s Companion, 
188. An Encyclopedia of a million facts every one 

should know. 16mo, pp.201. Brentano Bros. Paper, 25 

cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


ESSA YS—BELLES-LETTRES, ETO. 


Martin Luther and Other Essays. By F. H. Hedge. 
12mo, pp. 326. oe Bros. $2.00. 

The Works of W. Thackeray. Edition de Luxe. 
Limited to 250 copies, numbered. With numerous 
pm ae prin on Japan paper. To be com- 

ted in 20 vols, Large 8vo. Paris and ae 

Bi peeenee now ready. Worthington Co. Per vol., net 


une Carlyle’s Works. The Ashburton Edition. 
To be completed in seventeen vols.,8vo. Vol. XVII. 
being vol. III.,and we Neg of Critical und 
iscellaneous Essays) now - + ah, nglish cloth un- 
cut; or, cloth, paper title, gilt top. J.B. Lippincott 
Co. Each, $2.50. 


Letters of Charles Lamb. Newly arranged, with 
additions. —- with introduction and notes, b 
— Ainger. 2 vols., 12mo. Gilt tops. Portrait. 

A. ©. Armstrong & Son. $3.00. 

Correspondence of Henry Taylor. Edited by E. Dow- 
den. I2mo, pp. ‘ot Longmans, ¢ Green & Co. $2.50. 
Indian Sketches. Taken during a United States Expe- 
dition to make pote with the Pawnee and other 
Tribes, in 1833. °F Ae - Irving. 12mo, pp. 365. 3 


ce ge ane 
Lucian Dialogues. Namely, the Dialogues of the 
Gods. “of the Sea-Gods, and of the Vead; Zeus the Tra- 
gedian The Ferry-Boat, - ne etabed with Notes 
and a Prelimi Memoir. By Howard Williams, 
TY I2mo, pp. 3 ** Bohn’s Library,” London. Net, 
A Selection from Pascal’s Thoughts. Translated by 
H. L. 8. Lear. ee a London. $1.00. 
nd Legends and Folk Lore. 
By 8. A. poe Illustrated. 
12mo, pp. 461. Rober 8 Bros. $2.00. 


POETRY—THE DRAMA. 


James Shirley. With an Introduction by Edmund Gosse, 
M.A. Unexpurgated Edition. ths ray Ay Portrait. 
“Mermaid Series of = best Plays of 
London. Net, cen 
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Ae 2 ff Benvenuto Cellini. Newly translated into 
mate fier we John on 2vols.,12mo. Portrait. 





B. Shelley. A 
nal Edition. Firs 
uction by the 


et) By Perc 
print of the O 


in 1821. With an Int 


. 

fore the Curfew ond omer Poems. ae A 
sional. By O. W. le 16mo, pp. 110. ilt wes 
Le ey Mifflin & Co. $1.00. 

Shakes A Mideons mmer Ni 
simile Re Reprint of the Text the iret Te Tolle, Ten 
with Foot Notes giving every Variant in Spelling and 
Punctuation, occurring in the two Quartos of 1600,with 
Introduction and Notes by Henry Johnson. 8vo, pp. 
oo ore top. Variant Edition. oughton, Mufflin & 


Ballades and ,» Chants Royal, Sestinas, Vill- 
anelles, etc. Selected: with Chapter on the Various 
Forms. By Gleeson White. 18mo, pp. 296. Gilt top. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.00. 

Metrical Translations and Poems. By F. H. Hedge and 
Annis L. Wister. ome. P 127. Vellum paper covers. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co $1.00. 

Befo’ de War. Echoes in Negro Dialect. B 
don and Thomas M. Page. 16mo, pp. 131. 
Sons. $1.00. 

Virgil’s Xneid. Translated literall 

lish we Hexameter. y the Rev. Oliver 
Crane, D.D. 4to, pp. 258. The Baker & Taylor Co. $1.75. 

Audiatorocte, or the Eve of Lady Day on Lake George; 
and other Poems, Hymns and Meditations in Verse. 
By the Rev. C. A. Walworth. 12mo, pp. 244. Gilt top. 
G. P, Putnam’s Sons, $1.50. 

Rebecca the Witch and Other Tales in Metre. By 
ee 12mo, pp. 198. 


A. G. Gor- 
. Seribner’s 


, line by line, into 


D. 8. 
Gilt top. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Atalanta ¢4 Poni and Other Tales from the Earthly Para- 
dise. William Morris. Edited, with Notes, by 
Oscar rh oa with the co-operation of William 
oo ° Illustrated. 16mo, pp. %2. Ticknor & Co. 

cen 


SOIENTIFIC—MEDIOAL. 


Watt’s Dictionary 4 Chemistry. Revised and en- 

tirel wey rewritten. H. F. Morley, M.A., D.Sc., and 

P. Muir, M. _ assisted by eminent contribu- 

aon To be completed in four volumes. 8vo. Vol. I. 
now ready. Longmans, mr &Co. Net, $14.50. 

A Treatise on Chemist 7,» Sir H. E. Roscoe, F.R.S., 

and O. Schorlemmer, F.R.S. Vol. III. The Chemistry 

of the Hydrocarbons and their Derivatives; or, Or- 

ga a il Part IV. 8vo., pp. 544. D. Apple- 


The Testing of Materials of Construction. A Text 
Book for the Engineering Laboratory and a Collection 
of the Results of Experiment. By William C. Un- 
win, F.R.S., Inst. C. E. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 488. 

Lo Green & Co. $7.00. 

Simple Mechanics. A Practical Guide for the meme 
=< vara Adapted to the daily wants of eve 
eka. be v > E. Blakelee. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 


A See b ‘ae Use of Belting for the Transmission 

of P. By John H. Cooper. Third edition, with 

much h additional new matter. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 
aaa + mig Meeks. $3.50. 


metptce f Dynamo-Electric Machines, an 

— Directions for Designing and ee By - 

namos. Containing an Eppesdix, with several ing Dy: 
cles on —_ Subjects, and a Table of Equivalents 
of Units of Measurements. a Carl Hering. 12mo, 
pp. 279. W.J. Johnson. $2.50. 

Voleanoes and Earthquakes. ‘A Popular Account of 
their Nature, Causes, Effects and 7 hical Distri- 
vee. from personal observation the Hawaiian 
and Phillipine Islands, Japan, Iceland, the Mediter- 
ranean Basin, Spain and the United States. By 
a Kneeland, A.M.,M.D. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 
220. D. Lothrop Co. $2.50. 

Dynamo Tenders’ Hand-Book. By F.B. Badt. Illus- 
trated. 16mo, pp. 89. Western Electrician Co. $1.00. 


The Movements of the Earth. By J. N. Lockyer, F.R.S. 
12mo, pp. 130. Paper. Macmillan & Co. Net, 60 cents. 


Ree Practice of Electro- Deposition, includin, 
known mode of Depositing Metals, Pre ~4 
Me is for puenessien. Taking Moulds and Ren ering 
eons Conducting. By Dr. G. Gore, F.R.S. 12mo, pp. 
Ley Fn n. es 80 pout. PROS , 
Ophiha Surgery. Carter, +» aN 
William A Fret ROS ti Illustrated. 16mo, pp. 554. 
Lea Bros. & Co. $2.25. 
By it A Hare 7m om the MD (ofr) io, ant. 
o 0, 
Savas” 1 ustrated. W.'B. Saunders, $1.00, - 
The Same, peeen anand ‘on 
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REFERENCE—EDUOATIONAL. 
Year Book. A Record of the Forms 


ure 
ctions, to which is 
added a review of the chief occurrences aff Nat- 


dited 

is Sergeant. 12mo, pp. 626. W 
anual on Opening and Closing 
Companies. A work '< ed for ex- 
bookkeepers. 8vo, pp. 42. J. Carnes. 


The Meisterschaft System. A short and practical method 
of eqguising comp ,--- poaniery of the Latin -¥ e. 


ts. At y-- ead = P Mele, 

par now} r a eis- 

terschaft Pub. Co. ot net, cents. 

Don’t; or, Directions for Avoiding Improprictics in 
Conduct and Common Errors "ef Speech. 32m0 » PP. 
by = edges. Boudoir Edition. D. Appleton & Co. 

cen 


ETIQUETTE, THE HOME AND THE FARM. 


** Good Form’? in ngions. an American Resi- 
dent in the United Es..." 0, pp. 315. D._Ap- 
pleton Co. $1.50. 

How to Write the His 5 AY Family. 
the Genealogist. B Wet P. W. Phillimore 
12mo, pp. 207. Cupples & Hurd. Net, $2.00. 

— Abolished. A. J. Palmer. i2mo, pp. 8. 75 
cen 


Cones for Pleasure. A Guide to the Amateur in 
the Fruit, eo and Flower Garden. By Peter 
Henderson — illustrated. 12mo, 
pp. 404. O. Judd Co. 

The Dai nis pally A Practical Treatise on the 

Including the selection of the Ly the cul- 
tivation of Crops, the selection and breeding of Cows, 
management of the Butter and Cheese, 
and the treatment of Diseases inc dent to Dairy Cows. 
By sO” eon Stewart. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 475. O. 


All About * s. One Hundred and Fifty het 4g 
Cookin Serving. 12mo, pp. 72 Paper. Pal: 
mer, centa 


the Books of 


+ vw for 
B.C.L. 


EOONOMIOS—LA W—POLITIOS. 


A Treatise on the Law of Building and Buildings. 
Especially Referring to Building B pay ae Leases, 
Easements, and Liens, containing also a Digest of the 
] Decisions on Building Contracts and Leases 
n the United States. By A. P. Lloyd. 8vo, pp. 618. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Net, $4.50. 

International Law. with Materials for a Cote of 
yy Law. By Leone Levi, S.A F.8.8. 
12mo, “International Scientific Sorize.” D. 
Apple PCO. 50. 

Taxation. Its 





ers and 
with aa ay WR eo L. K. Stro 
0, PP, aper. use 
& Co. - 


Modern Distributive Process. Studies of compe- 
tition and its limits, of the nature and amount of 
— and of the determination of w s, in the 
ndustrial society of to-day. ae: Clark and F. H. 
Giddings. 8vo, pp. 69. Ginn & . 
The Tay 4 y A Politics. An Introductory Lecture, = 
4 tkinson. l6mo, pp. 63. rts Bros. 
cen 


FICTION—HUMOR. 


Modeste Mignon. By Honore de Balzac. Translated by 
Katherine P. Wormeley. 12mo, pp. 353. Half leather. 
Roberts Bros. $1.50. 

4 Brother to 


and oe Old-Time Tales. By 
yee Rives. a 


Rn pp. 230. r& Bros. $1.00. 


» ichard Feverel, A History of a Father 
Pan y — Son. George _—— New Edition. 13mo, 
pp. 472. Roberts Bros. 


John Ward, Preacher. 


Margaret Deland. 12mo, pp. 
473. Houghton, Mifflin rk Go . 
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Stray Leaves = Newport. Esther G. Wheeler. 12mo, 
pp. 195. Gilt top. Capplse & Hara. $1.50. 
Marahuna. By, H. B. M. Watson. 12mo, pp. 298. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.25. 
A ann) Pi A Parable. 
DD. a Pegs, A Pas & Co. 


4a the Violin, and Other Tales. B 5 H. Short- 
acmillan & Co. 


0, pp. 317. 
pe... B. or, The Helper Hi By o Rev. De 
Los Lull. ‘amo, pp. 367. W.B. Ketcham. $1.50. 
Negro Myths Ng ee the Coast. ay in the Ver. 
ocular. y Charles ys ones, Jr., LL 16mo, pp. 
171. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.06. 
My Mother’s A Story for Girls. By Lucy CO. 
"L _ Titustrated: 12mo, pp. 272. Porter & Costes. 
Len Gansett. 


By Opie P. Read. 16mo, pp. 383% Ticknor 

&Co. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00, 

By a Way She Knew Not. The Story of Allison Bain. 
B t M. Robertson. 12mo, pp. 482 A.D. F. 

Randolph & Co. $1.50. 

Picked Up in the Streets. From the German of H. Scho- 
bert. Mrs. A. L. Wister. 12mo, pp. 335. J. B. Lip- 
pincott $1.25. 

Isidra. By Willis Steel. 
$1.25. 








— Henderson. 12mo, 


12mo, pp. 271. Ticknor & Co. 


The Gambler, A Sarr of Chicago Life. By F. B. Wilkie. 
16mo, pp. 328. T.S. Denison. $1.25. 


4 Blind Lead. The ~ tof of a Mine. By Jose ry w. 

Bates. 16mo, pp. 250. B. Lippincott Co. 
Loyalty George. By Mrs. Parr. some, Dp. St. — 
© 0, “Pape Paper, 30°cents. Leisure Hour Series. Cloth, 


nen of His Fate. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Section 558 ; or, The Fatal Letter. From the Diary of 
oe wok Vy die Julian Hawthorne. 16mo, pp. 


Bion Amelia E. Barr. 16mo, pp. 293. 


A ph, "2 the Air. By General Hugh Ewing. lémo, 
Holt & Co. Paper, 30 cents. Leisure Hour 
Se cloth $1.00. 
One Maid’s Mischief. A Novel. B 
pp. 364. Boards. D. Appleton & 75 cents. 

A False Start. B Hawley Smart. 12m p. 462. D. 
Appleton & Ca aper, 50 cents; boards, 75 cents. 
om, Ana of M B 4. A Story of L Soaee. 

we S me D. tan & Co. Paper, 50 cents; 


, ves pow Sketches. By Joel Chand- 
——— 16mo, pp. oO Scribner’s Sone. Paper. 

cents. 

An Uncloseted Skeleton. By Lucretia P. Hale and Ed- 
win L. Bynner. 18mo, pp. 100. Stiff paper covers. 
Ticknor &Co. 50 cents. 

The Led-Horse Claim. A Romance of a wr Camp. 
By Mary H. Foote. Ticknor’s Paper Series. nts, 
Syte. From the French of Hector Malot. Bn pp. 256. 

Paper. F. Warne & Co. 35 cents. 

A LTife’s Mistake By Mrs. H. L. Cameron. 16mo, pp. 
330. Paper. J. B. Lippincott Co. 25 cents. 

Brownie’s Trium Georgie Sheldon. 
474. Paper. ro Bag eos 


G. M. Fenn. 12mo, 





16mo, pp. 


Locke (Petroleum V. Nasby). 
231. Lee& Shepard. Paper, 50 ~*~, —--% $1.00. 


the Cirkle.’? BY Petroleum V. Nasby. 


The Morals of Abou Ben Adhem. - mw | Re 
12mo, pp. 


“ a oy Round 
deas of Men, Politics, and ine as set forth in 
his Letters to the Public Press. Ill » -y 3 Thos. 
Nast. New yk my Py Yee Lee & pard. 
sauna cents; cloth, $1.00. 


per Ste. By Petroleum V. Nasby. 
“Tato, vp. 1. Lee &Shepard. Paper, 
rm By Petroleum V. Nasby. Bein 
. Perfect Record uv y+ Ups, Downs and E iences 
Vv the Dimocrisy ez a a - a. 
ian. Illustrated by Thos. ast. New edition. 
pp. 324. Lee &Shepard. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00: 


JUVENILE. 


re and Sunk; er Ate of a Canvas 
oe. Harry emon, ustrated, 12mo, 
419. Porter & Uoates. $1.2. - 


New edition. 
cents; cloth, 
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Herbert Gardenell’s Children. 
Illustrated, 12mo, pp. 326. D. 


St. George and the Brages. +, Stay of Ba Life, and 
Kensington Junior. By Margaret Sidney, fiiustrated. 
16mo, pp. 175. D. Lothrop Co. $1.00, 


At Home and Abroad, and Other Stories. From The 
al Illustrated. l6mo, pp. 232. D, Lothrop Co. 


By Mrs. S. R. G, Clark. 
Lothrop Co, $1.50. 


4 Dozen of Them. By Pansy. Illustrated. 16mo, pp. 93 
D. Lothrop Co. 60 cents, 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


Le Mari de Madame D’Orgevant. Par Henry Rabus- 
son. l16mo, pp. 363. Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05. 

L’ Amiede Pension. Par Laurent Doillet. 16mo, pp. 347. 
Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05. 

Pouvoir et Liberté. Par Compte Leon Tolstol. Traduit 
du Russe Michael Delines. “Les Grands Prob- 
lemes de I’Histoire.” 1i6mo, pp, 237. Paper. b 
Net, $1.05. 

Choses Vues. (Luvres Ineditesde Victor Hugo. 16mo, 
pp. 372. Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05. 

La Gloriole. Par Albert Wolff. iémo, pp. 335. Paper. 
Paris. Net, $1.05. 

‘onacience. Par Hector Malot. Paper. 
Paris. Net, $1.05, 

Charybdde et Scylla. Proverbe. Par Octave Feuillet. 
Edited by R. A. Michaels, Ph.D., Prof. of French in 
Northwestern University. Ismo, pp. 42. University 
Press Co. 25 cents. 


RELIGION—ETHIOS—EVOLUTION. 


Lectures on the ow and Growth of Religion, as 
Illustrated by Celtic Heathendom. Jobn Rhys. 
ea78. pp. 708, “The Hibbert Lectures,” 1886, London. 


16mo, pp. 421. 


The Ret Sentiments of the Human Mind. By 
— — 8vo, pp. 176. Longmans, Green 
0. OU, 


The Church of the Sub-A tolic a7. Its Life, Wor- 
py dy = Organization in the Light of “ the Teaching 
of the Twelve . eo By the Rev. James 
B.A, Bmo, pp. 300, London, $2.50. 

Christian Socialism. By the Rev. M. Kaufmann, M.A. 
mo, pp. 232, London. $1.75. 

The Book of Genesis. By Marcus Dods, D.D. 
445. “The Expositor’s Bible.” A. 
Son. $1.50. 

Evolution and its Relation to Religi 
Joseph Le Conte, imo, pp. 344. 
$1.50. 

Principles and Practice A Morality ; or, Ethical Prin- 
ciples Discussed and Applied. E. G. Robinson, 
D.D., LL.D. Imo, pp. 264. Silver, Rogers & Co. $1.50. 

Of the Love of God. By 8. F. De Sales. Translated by 
H, L. 8. Lear. 12mo, pp. 420. London. $1.00. 

The Dawn of the Modern Mission. By the Rev. Will- 
iam F. Stevenson, D.D., with a Note by the 
Rev. A. H. Charteris, D.D. Iémo, pp. A. ©. Arm- 
strong & Son. 90 cents. 

Deadly Sins. Sermons preached in Trinity 
, New York, during Lent, 1888. By Morgan Dix, 
\ I2mo, pp.123. Paper. E.and J.B. Young & Co. 
Net, 30 cents, 
Why We Believe the Bible. An hour's reading for Mg 
ple. By J. P. T. I m, 8.T.D. 16mo, pp. 159. 

per. D. Appleton & 30 cents. 

The Field-I i Discussion. Faith or Agnosticism ? 
A series of articles from the North American Review. 
8vo, pp. 83%. Paper. 50 cents, 


ATHLETICS—OCHESS—EUCHRE. 


Ethics of Boxing and Manly Sport. By John Boyle 
O'Reilly. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 358. Micknor & Co. 
$1.50. 


The Chess Players’ Manwal. Containing the laws of 

the game according to the revised code laid down by 

ritish Chess Association in 1862. By G. H. D. 

Gossip. Revised and edited and with an American 

Appendix by 8. Lipschutz. 8vo, pp. 1006. G. Rout- 
lege & Sons. $3.00. 

The Laws of Euchre. As adopted by the Somerset Club, 

of Boston, with some tions about the play by 

H. ©. Leeds and James Dwight. iémo, pp. 76. ck- 
nor & Co. 50 cents, 


Heron, 


2mo, pp. 
©. Armstrong «& 





Thought. B 
D. Appleton & Co. 


*,* We will mail any book in this list, when not to be had at the 
local bookstores, on receipt of price, excepting those marked net, 
to the price of which ten per cent. muat be added to pay postage. 

A. OC. MoCLture & Co. 





A LIFE’S MISTAKE. 

By Mrs. H. Loverr Cameron, author of “Pure 
Gold,” ‘‘ Vera Nevill,” etc. 16mo. Half cloth, 
50 cents; paper cover, 25 cents. 

No. 84 of Lippincott’s Series of Select Novels. 


Mrs. Wister’s New Translation. 


PICKED UP IN THE STREETS. 


A Romance from the German of H. ScHoperr. 
12mo. Extracloth. $1.25. 


a7 nat Bite of peur beshndie’. emt Give to Me 
lis. » who will forward the books, post-paid, on receipt of the 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 
715 anp 717 Marker STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


DO YOU ALWAYS KNOW 


Just whattodo? Do = know how to b eapes od Mrs. 
D. Lightful, accept and return her courtesies, as they de- 
serve; and, politely but ane avoid and defeat Mrs. 
Bore in her inroads on your privacy and more ble 
engagements? If you do not, let us recommend for 
EVERY SOCIAL QUESTION 

Mrs, Florence Howe Hall’s “SocraL CusTomMs’’—now in 
its third edition—@2.00, or its new baby relative, THE 
CoRRECT THING; for with these two boo 8S, one can make 
no mistake in life, as every possible question may be 
answered from their combined wisdom. They are com- 


pre. ve, practical, reliable and authoritative. 

The larger work has met with most flattering notices 
from the press, and its already large and increasing sale 
speaks volumes for it. The daughter of Julia ard 
Howe, in THE CORRECT THING, has given us a little epi- 
tome of society usages, sure to become the vade mecum in 
such questions. This new manual is neatly gotten up in 
a size not too large to be slipped into — a and is 
arranged so that one page reminds the er that “IT Is 
THE CORRECT THING ” to do this, while per contra the op- 
posite page tells him that “IT Is NOT THE CORRECT 
THING” to do that. It will undoubtedly meet with a 
ready sale, as its conciseness will recommend it to many 
who would not take the time to master any more com- 
prehensive manual, 

Either or both of these treasure houses of important 
information are for sale at all book stores or will sent 
post-paid on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, BOSTON, MASS. 


A VALUABLE 
CATALOGUE. 


A. C. McCiure & Co. have compiled, with 
special reference to the wants of Private Pur- 
c re, Librarians, and all Buyers of Bocks, 
a catalogue of 219 {elem and priced 
—of Standard and Miscellaneous Books, com- 
as the best works in all departments of 
iterature, which will be mailed, post-paid, 
to any add: as. Price, 20 cents. 
A. tt 
McCLURG 


& CO, 








CHICAGO. 





TO AUTHORS. 


THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION edits MSS. of 
all kinds for the Press. 

Geo: William Curtis says: “ Reading manuscript with 
a view to publication is a professional work as much as 
examining titles to = ; and this work is done, as 
it should be, —_— onally, by the ‘ hair’s’ friend 
and fellow. la! in letters, Dr. T. M. .”"—Harper’s 
Magazine, April, 1886. 

bE on 5 qe. Dr. Tirus Munson Coan, 
20 West l4th Street, New York City. 
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THE 


EAGLE PENCILS, 


ALL STYLES, ALL GRADES. 


EAGLE, No. 2%, 


ROUND AND HEXAGON 


GOLD PENCILS 


( PATENTED.) 


The Best Pencil for Free-Hand Drawing, School, Mer- 
cantile and General Uses. 


Our FINE ARTS, 


The most perfect Pencil made. Graded 6B to 6H, 
15 degrees, for Artists, Engineers and 
Draughtsmen. 


COLORED CRAYONS, 


OVER FIFTY COLORS. 
Preferable to Water Colors in many ways. 


The STOP-GA UGE, 


Automatic Pencil. Is an entirely new article, and it 
is the ne plus ultra of all Pencils. 





TO DENVER IN ONE NIGHT. 


On December 4, 1887, the Burlington Route,C. B. & Q. 
R. R., inaugurated a fast train service as follows: Fast 
express train known as “ The Burlington’s Number One” 
leaves Union Depot, corner Canal and Adams streets, 
Chicago, at 12.01 P.M. daily and runs to Denver solid, 
arriving at 10.00 P.M. the next day, thus making the run 
from Chi to Denverin thirty-four hours. This train 
arrives at ha at 5 A.M., making the run to Omaha in 
seventeen hours. Corresponding fast train from Denver 
to Chicago. Direct connection made to and from St. 
Louis with these trains, and at Denver with the fast 
train of the D. & R. G. R. R. for San Francisco and Pacific 
coast points. Superb equipment on “ The Burlington’s 
Number One,” consisting of sleepi cars and coaches 
from Chicago to Omaha and Chicago Denver without 
change. Meals served en route on the famous Burlington 
route dining cars as far West as the Missouri river. 
Omaha passengers will be allowed to remain in their 
sleeping car until breakfast time. See that your ticket 
reads via the C. B.& Q.R.R. It can be obtained of any 
coupon ticket agent of its own or connecting lines or by 


addressing PAUL MORTON, 
Gen’! Passenger and Ticket Agent. 





BINDINGS FOR THE DYAL. 


With April, 1888, THE DIAL completed its 
Eighth Year. A full Index and Title-Page 
are issued for each volume. 
their copies bound can send them to the Publishers 
for that purpose. Price of Cloth Binding, $1 
per volume. 


A.C. McCLURG ©& CO., Publishers, 


Cor. Wabash Ave. and Madison St., CHICAGO. 


Subscribers wishing 








TRAVELLERS’ 
REQUISITES. 


Lap TABLETS, 
PORTFOLIOS 
(Containing dictionary 
blotters), 
Pocket Books, 
Carp CASsEs, 
Corn PursEs. 


With and without 
Silver Mountings. 


GAMES, 
INKSTANDS, 
Norte Books, 
GuIDE Books, 
SketcH Books, 


OPERA GLASSES, 
SKETCH BLOocKs, 
DreEssine Cases, 
CoLLAPsinG Cups, 
AUTOGRAPH ALBUMS. 


Messrs. McCiura & Co.’s assortment of 
Correspondence Paper include every desir- 
able style, size, and color. 


Address Dies for Country Homes; Dies for 
Yachts, Clubs, etc. Illuminating in Colors. 


A.C, 
McCLURG 
& CO. 


ESTERBROOK’S 


STEEL PENS. 


LEADING STYLES: 

Nos. 333 444 232 
Nos. 048 14 130 
Nos. 161 239 284 


CHICAGO. 


Fine Pornt, - - - 
BusINEss, - - - 
Broap Pornt, - - 


For SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co.., 


Works: Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


HAMMANN & KNAUER’S 


FINE GRADES OF 


Offenbach Photograph Albums, 


ALSO 
CARD AND AUTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 


Scrap Books, Portfolios, Binders, Writing Desks, 
Chess Boards, Etc. 





Kocn, Sons & Co., New York, 
IMPORTERS. 


*, Our goods are sold at the principal bookstores. The Trade 
upplied by the leading jobbers. 
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INSURE IN 


THE TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Principal Accident Company of America. Largest 
in the World. as paid its Policy- 
Holders over $15,000,000. 


ITS ACCIDENT POLICIES 


Indemnify the Business or Professional Man or Farmer 
for his Profits, the Wage-Worker for his W lost from 
Accidental Injury, and guarantee Princi Sum in case 
of death. No Extra for European Travel and 
Residence. 

FULL PRINCIPAL Sum paid for loss of Hands, Feet, Hand 
and Foot, or Sight, by Accident; ONE-THIRD same for 
loss of single Hand or Foot. 

RATES AS LOW AS WILL PERMANENTLY Secure FULL 
PAYMENT of Policies. Only $5.00a year to Professional or 
Business men for each $1,000 with $5.00 weekly indemnity. 











Issues also the Best LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES 
in the ket. 
M A N N E R S ° INDEFEASIBLE, NON-FORFEITABLE, WORLD-WIDE. 


A Hanp-Boox or Soctat Customs. Endorsed Full P ayment is Secured by 
by the Elite of New York. 1 vol., 1émo. | $9,584,000 Assets, $1,909,000 Surplus. 


ew style of binding. Price, 50 cents 
. Not to the chances Empty Treasury and 
‘*Every subject in this little volume is conven- - pre hes Survivors. = 
iently arranged, and no time is lost in getting to the —— 
int, and the rules laid down are those followed | AGENCIES AT ALL IMPORTANT POINTS IN UNITED 
y the best society. ” STATES AND CANADA. 
at eteeaieeeenes JaMEs G. BATTERSON, RODNEY DENNIS, JOHN E. MorRIs, 





A New Book by MAX O’RELL, author of ‘‘John Bull 
and His Island,” ete., etc. 


JOHN BULL, JUNIOR; JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


Or, F 8 T scED. Board 
20 cents; cloth, $1.0. STEEL PENS. 


POCKET GUIDE TO EUROPE. His Celebrated Numbers 


— 303—404—170—604—332 
Edition for 1888. 16mo. Leather binding, ent htvelier dyin, ney te hat of alt deat 
$1.50. throughout the world. 


Complete Catalogue Free on Application JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, NEw YORK. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


104 and 106 Fourrn Avenue, New York. THE 


. ~—— | “MATCHLESS” 
PENS. 


The superiority of the ‘‘Matchless” pens 
is attested by the satisfaction which invari- 
ably attends their use. : 

The ease and comfort with which they 
write, together with their durability and re- 
sistance to corrosives, makes them unques- 
tionably the best steel pen in the market. 

Samples of the six different styles will be 
sent, post-paid, on receipt of six cents in 
stamps. $1.25 per gross. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, | yA Src CHICAGO. 


NEW YORE. & CO. 


VEFFERY PRITTING CO, 159 AND 161 DEARBORN ST., CHlesga. 
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